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PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 21, 1849. 

Terms.—Four Doviars per annum, in advance, 
or if remitted before the expiration of the first month 
after the commencement of a volume ;—otherwise Five 
Dollars will be charged. Three copies will be sent to 
one address uponethe receipt of Ten Dollars, and 
seven copies upon the receipt of ‘Twenty Dollars. 

Subscribers may remit, at our risk, by mail ; and 
current bills, of sound banks, in any of the States, 
will be accepted in payment. 


To Suhscribers.—To correct a misconception 
on the part of several of our subscribers, in re- 
gard to the reduction of terms of the Reaister, 
we make this explanation: the reduction to four 
dollars, per annum, is applicable only to the cur- 
rent year (1849)—and to enable distant subseri- 


ConeressionaL Printinc.—The successful bids 
for the printing of Congress, it is stated, are at 
prices considerably below those now paid. Mr. 
J. T. Towers has the first class (bills and resolu- 
tions), and Mr. Wm. M. Belt the second and 
fourth classes (embracing the Executive docu- 
ments.) The third and fifth classes, it is believed, 
have n6t yet been assigned. 
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Tue Inaveuration.—General Taylor is ex- 
pected to arrive at Washington on Tuesday or 
Wednesday next. 

The Presidential mansion, it is stated in the 
Inteliigencer, will be vacated on the 3rd proximo 
—Mr. and Mrs. Polk having taken private lodg- 


for Nashville, via New Orleans. 
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Honor To THe Deav.—A joint resolution was 


ings until the 6th of March, when they will leave | 


bers to avail themselves of it, the time, within | offered in the Senate, some days ago, by Mr. Un- 
which four dollars will be received in full pay-| derwood, of Kentucky, requesting the President 
ment for the subscriptions for 1849, is extended | of the United States to secure, by negotiation 
to the 15th of March next,— after which period with the government of Mexico, 9 suitable bury- 


all subscriptions remaining unpaid, will be charged 
at five dollars. 

For the six months’ subscription preceding first 
of January, 1849, the terms are $2 50. As a 
further inducement, however, to prompt payment, 
we state that the remittance of siz dollars, by 
those who are indebted for the 74th volume, and 
of two dollars, by those who have forwarded four 


dollars in payment of the 74th and 75th volumes, | 


prior to the 15th of March next, will be accepted 
in full payment to the first of January, 1850, (or 
for the three volumes, Nos. 74, 75 and 76.) 

The importance of the punctual payment of 
subscriptions in the publication of a paper similar 
to ours, deriving all its means from the subscrip- 
tions, it is hoped, will be properly appreciated by 
the patrons, as well as our efforts to reduce the 


price of a work, admitted to be of no inconside- | 


rable value to the reading public, and requiring a 
heavy outlay of labor and money. 











Chronicle. 
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TevegrarH Extension.—A compiete line of 
telegraph is now open to St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, 


Secretary or Srate.—The office of Secretary 
of State, under the new administration, has been 
tendered to the Hon. John M Clayion, of Dela- 
ware. 

bis De yo tat 5, 


Junge McLean.—From motives of personal 
consideration, Judge McLean promptly declined 
the nomination of United States Senator from 
the State of Ohio, tendered by the Whigs of that 
.ezislature. 

es oa 


Stavery.—The House of Representatives of 
the Kentucky Legislature have passed the bill 
modifying the law of 1833, prohibiting the im- 
portation of slaves. The modification is a virtual 
repeal of the law mentioned. 


ae 
~@r- 





Witmor Proviso.—The resolutions reported 
and passed in the Senate of the lowa Legislature, 
instructing the Senators and requesting the Re- 
presentatives in Congress to vote tor the “Wilmot 
Proviso,” were laid upon the table in the House 


_ing ground in the vicinity of the City of Mexico, 
‘for the permanent interment of citizens of the 
| United States who have died, or may hereafter 
die in that republic. The resolution was read, 
_and referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 
| —_— -—-—-—-———~<~@e—_-_ — -——-- —— 
| Srate Convention of Colored Citizens of Penn- 
| sylvania.—A convention of the colored citizens of 
the State was held at Harrisburg on the 13th and 
14th December last, the object of which appears, 
from the proceedings, to have been for the pur- 
pose of devising measures to obtain for themselves 
‘and their colored brethren in the State all the 
| rights and immunities of citizenship, as guaran- 
'teed to their white brethren in the Constitution. 


| ° . ° 
A memorial on the subject, has, we perceive, 


| been lately presented to the Legislature. 
——__—__—_—_ _ ——— 


From Mexico —All the military strength of 
the Government is being concentrated for the 
purpose of putting an end to the Sierra Gorda 
outbreak promptly. ‘Twelve hundred of the Na- 
tional Guards and eighteen hundred of the troops 
of the line have been put in motion to crush the 
insurgents. 

Robberies and assassinations are of frequent 
| occurrence, as well in the cities as on the high 
| ways, and the Indians prosecute their depreda- 
tions almost unmolested. 

Serie ar) Ten weecenaes 





| Emigration to Carrrornia,—The WN. Y. Tri- 
| bune gives a complete list of vessels which have 
sailed from various ports of the United States to 
Chagres, and other ports, for California, from 
December 7, 1848, to Sth inst., and the number 
of passengers which have embarked therein. The 
aggregate number of steamers, ships, barques, 
brigs and schooners, is one hundred and thirty- 
seven, and the total number of passengers is eight 
thousand and ninety-eight, viz :--From New York, 


166—from Baltimore, 361—from New Orleans, 
549—and from all other ports, 1,412. 
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Emicrant Tax Law.—The decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in the cases of 
Norris vs. The City of Boston, and of Smith vs. 
Turner, “ if we correctly understand the points 
decided,” says the Charleston Mercury, “they sweep 





of Representatives, and not again taken up. 


4,359—from Boston, 1,251—from Philadelphia, | 


abduction of our slaves in Northern vessels. They 
sweep away also, all our laws made to prevent 
free colored persons—‘ citizens of Massachu- 
setis,’ or whatever abolition region—from enter- 
ing our ports and cities.” The Mercury adds: 
‘* Thus, it seems, as if the Union is to be so ad- 
ministered as to strip the South of all power of 
self-protection, and to make submisssion to its 
rule equivalent to ruin and degradation.” 
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Panama Rartroap Sorvey.—A party of forty- 
six persons, organized under the direction of Colo- 
nel George W. Hughes, of the U. S. Top. Eng. 
Corps, and fitted ont by Messrs. Aspinwall & Co., 
sailed from New York, on the 29th ult., for Cha- 
gres, with the view of speedily locating and put- 
ting under contract the work upon that route to 
the Pacific. The corps consisted of 

Doctor M, B. Halstead, Surgeon. 

Chagres Division —William Norris, Principal 
Engineer. 

First Assistants—John May and E. W. Serrill. 
| Second Assistauts—George Wolcott and Geo. 
| Stoddard. 
| Panama Division.—W. H. Sidell, Principal En- 
| neer. 

First Assistants—Capt. Lloyd Tilghman and 
J. L. Baldwin. 


a a 


Doines 1n Concress.—The bill for the estab- 
lishment of a board of Commissioners to settle 
private claims against the Government, was ne- 
| gatived iu the House on the 15th inst. The ob- 
jection to the bill consisted mainly in the imper- 
fectness of it, and the want of time to amend it 
so as to be available for the purposes intended. 











The New Department.—The bill creating a 
Home Department, and providing for the ap- 
| pointment of an Assistant Secretary of the Trea- 
isury, and a Commissioner of Customs, has passed 
the House of Representatives, and is now in the 
|hands of the Committee on Finance in the Se- 
nate. 

The Panama Railroad bill progresses but slowly 
in the Senate, meeting with very considerable 
opposition. The importance of this communica- 
tion between the Atlantic and Pacific, to the 
whole world, and especial'y to our own com- 
/merce, is ably set forth in the report of the Chair- 
/man (7. Butler King) of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, in our pages of to-day. No less than six 
propositions for a communication with our pos- 

sessions on the Pacific coast, are before Congress : 
The Panama Railroad,—KRoute across the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec,—Whitney’s Raiiroad,— 
|The project of Messrs. Bayard and others, for a 
Railroad from St. Louis to California, by the Rio 
|Grande and Gila rivers,—Colonel Benton’s route 
| from St. Louis to San Francisco,—and last, the 
proposition of Jesse E. Dow and others to open 
|a route by means of a plank road over the Isth- 
/mus of ‘Iehuantepec. The diversity of opinion 
/that prevails in regard to the selection of the 
|route, as well as other objections on the subject, 
|lead to the opinion that no definite action will 
| be had at the present session. 





| ‘The bill for the reduction of postage, in the Se- 
nate, has not been disturbed during the past week. 
| Its fate is very uncertain. 

The Territorial Bills, and the several proposi- 
tions for a government in California, reported in 
the House, having been committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, will have to bide their time, 
and the probability now is that they will not be 
reached at the present session, in season to-pass 





|away our Inspection laws, created to prevent the |upon them. An unsuccessful effort was made by 
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Mr. Sibley, delegate from Wisconsin Territory, 
have the Committee of the Whole discharged 
from the consideration of the bill to establish the 
territorial government of Minesota, in order that 
jt might be put upon its passage. 

The bill for a Branch Mint in the City of New 
York, and to create a board of Commissioners to 
settle the claims against Mexico, under stipula- 
tions in the late treaty, are yet unacted upon. 
The Jatter bill was made the order for yesterday, 


and a strenuous effort would be made to pass 
the bill. 





_Tasce or Distances.—In the report of Mr. 
King of Georgia to the House of Representives, 
upon the railroad across the Isthmus of Panama, 
is Ue following table, showing the sailing dis- 
tances from New York and Liverpool to the | 
principal ports beyond or around Cape Horn and 


Fiom Liverpool. F’m N. Y. 


Miles. Miles. 
To Calcutta via Cape of Guod 


Hope | 16.000 17,500 
Calcutta via Cape Horn 21.500 23.000 
Canton via Cape Horn 20,000 21,500 
Canton via Cape G. Hope 18,u00 19,500 
Valparaiso via Cape Horn 11,490 12,900 
Callao via Cape Horn 12,000 13,500 
Guayaquil via Cape Horn 12,800 14,30 
Panama via Cape Horn 14 500 16,000 
San Blas via Cape Horn 16,300 17,800 
Mazatlan via Cape Horn 16,500 18,000 
Sap Diego via Cape Horn 17,000 18 500 


San Francisco via C. Hurn 17,500 19,000 





TABLE showing the average distances over the 
new route from Liverpool, London and Havre ; 
and from New York, Charleston, Savannah, 
Mobile and N. Orleans, to the places named : 


~~) 
Pgon pak 
° ® © 7 a 3 
wass —_S 
B- Fe 856 
wo eos = s = 
* «@ Q es © 
po? om © 
>> me O-, 
— 26 m= — 
7°53 f&ms 
“2 6 < 
Sig 583 
Miles. Miles 
To Panama 1,600 4,700 
Guayaquil 2,400 5.500 
Callao 3,100 6 200 
Valparaiso 4,400 7,500 
San Blas 3,500 6 500 
Mezatian 3,600 6.700 
San Diego 4,100 7 200 
San Francisco 4 600 7,700 
Shanghai 10,000 13,100 
Canton 12,000 13,300 
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National Affairs. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


3L>> Joun S. Lucas, of Missouri, to be Consul 
of the United States for Paso del Norte, in Mexi- 
co. 


33> Lewis Morris, of Missouri, to be Consul 
for Campeche, in Mexico. 


———— 
NAVY. 


iL > The U.S. sloop-of-war, Saratoea, Capt. 
Nicholson, was at Sacrificios, 8th January—all 
well. 

iC > The U. S. sloop-of-war, Lexinerton, Lieu- 
tenant Commanding Chatard, sailed from San 
Francisco to the United States previous to 6th 
November. 

3L=> The U. S. sloop-of-war, PLymourn, Com. 
Gedney, was at Macao, Noy. 29th, and the sloop- 
of-war, Presire, Com. Glynn, at Whampoa, at 
same date. 








2 The U. S. steam frigate, Prixceron, 
Commander Engles, arrived at Naples on the 13th 
of January. 


3C3> The U. S. sloop-of-war, St. Mary's, 
Com. Crowninshield, arrived at San Francisco, 
December 12th, in 245 days from Norfolk, Va. 

3L>> The U. S. steamer, AttecHany, Com. 


Hunter, was off Belem (a suburb of Lisbon), De- 
cember 22nd. 


3L> The U.S. frigate, Unirep Srares, was 
at Cadiz, December 20th. 


3-=> The U. S. steamer, Water Wirtcn, was | 
Jaunched on thé 15th inst., from the Navy-yard 
at Washington. 








—_—— 





THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 
SECOND SESSION. 


wee ee LO 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 
Thursday, February ®, 1849. 

In Senate.—Apprepriation Bills. —Mr. Ather- 
ton, from the Committee on Finance, reported 
House bills, without amendment, as follows: a 
bill making appropriations for the Army Service 
for the year ending 30th June 1850, and a bill for 
the payment of Navy pensions for the same time. 
Sufferers by the Mexican War.—Mr. Berrien, of 
Georgia, introduced a bill making further provi- 
sion for the widows and orphans of officers and 
soldiers who had died of disease contracted in 
the service of the United States in the late war. 
Read and referred. 
Transport Vessels.—Mr. Jefferson Davis, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs, reported a joint 
resolution directing the Secretary of War to trans- 
fer to the Navy certain transport vessels. The 
resolution lies over. 
Emigrant Paupers.—Mr. Webster offered a re- 
solution instructing the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to inquire into the expediency of passing a 
law authorizing State authorities to exact secu- 
rity from emigrant paupers, so as to prevent them 
from becoming chargeable upon the Public Trea- 
sury. The resolution lies over. 
Dead Sea Expedition.— Mr. Westcott, of Florida, 
submitted a resolution requesting the Secretary 
of the Navy to report to the Senate the result of 
the late examinations of the Dead Sea and its 
vicinity—which was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to. 
Brazos Santiago.—Mr. Dix from the Committee 
on Commerce, reported a bill providing for the 
establishment of a port of entry at Brazos San- 
tiago, Texas. The bill was read a second and 
third time and passed. 

Private bills —The remainder of the session was 
taken up with the consideration of the private 
calendar, 


House or Representatives.—The attempt to 
introduce # similar resolution to that offered by 
Mr. Webster in the Senate, in reference to imm- 
grant paupers, by Mr. Jshmun, was defeated. 

Public Printing.—The resolution from the Se- 


——~ 


Friday, February 9, 1849. 


In SenaTE.—Senators Elect.—Mr. Jones pre- 
sented the credentials of Augustus C. Dodge, 
elected a Senator from the State of lowa. 

Mr. Benton presented the credentials of David 
R. Atehison, a Senator from -Missouri; which 
were read, and laid on the table. 


Spirit Ration and Flogging in the Navy.—Mr. 
Hale, presented numerous petitions from several 
places in the State of New York, praying Con- 
gress to abolish the spirit ration and flogging in 
the Navy, and offered some remarks in reference 
to the subject, enforcing the views of the peti. 
tioners. ‘I'he petitions were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis, from the Committee on 
Military Atfairs, reported a bill providing that 
payment be made for all losses of horses and 
other property employed in the service of the 
United States during the late war with Mexico; 
also, a bill for the relief of the widows and or- 
phans of the officers and soldiers who have died, 
or may die, since their return from Mexico, of 
disease contracted during the war. 

Which were read, and informally passed. 

Mr. Davis also introduced a bill granting a 
pension to Mrs. Dix, widow of Major Dix ; which 
was read a first and second time, by mutual con- 
sent, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Improvement of the Indians.—Mr. Badger, of 
North Carolina, submitted a resolution iw tavor 
of devising some pian for the improvement of the 
condition of the various Indian tribes. The re- 
solution was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Repeal of the 49th Rule.—The resolution offered 
by Mr. Benton for a repeal of the rule prescribing 
the mode of chocsing the Secretary and other 
officers af the Senate, was taken up, considered, 
and adopted. 

Pension Laws.—The resolution to print 6,000 
extra copies of the pension laws was considered 
and adopted. 


House or RepresentatTives—Messrs. Barrow 
and McClelland, were announced as tellers on the 
part of the llouse to count the votes for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. Mr. Hunt, who had 
first been appointed, having been excused at 
his own request. 

Indian Tribes.—Mr. Strong presented the reso- 
lutions of the Legisiature of Pennsylvania, rela- 
live to the providing a permaveot home tor the 
Indian tribes; which was read, laid on the table, 
and ordered to be printed. 


Commissioners of Claims.— This bill was again 
considered in Cummittee of the Whole; and, 
after some time spent in discussion, the Commit. 
tee rose and reported the bill with an amendment 
—the substitute of Mr. Ficklin. 

And, the question being put on the adoption of 
the substitute, it was rejected by a vole ul 64 to 
108. 

‘The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading by a vote of 86 to 64. 


Saturday, February 10, 1849. 





nate postponing the time for receiving proposals 
for the execution of the Public Printing until the 
14th inst. was then taken up and after some de- 
bate was laid on the table. 

Mexican Trealy—A message was received from 
the President in reply to the resolutions of im- 
quiry on the subject of the alleged Protocol to 
the Mexican Treaty. 

(See Message on page 104.) 

Which was read and jaid on the table; and a 
motion to print ten thousand cupies of the same, 
was, ov motion of Mr. Henly, referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

Sundry communications from the Executive 
Departments were read and laid on the table ; 
and several bills from the Senate read and appro- 
priately relerred. 

Mr. Stanton of Tennessee, moved a reconside- 
ration of the vote laying the President's Message 
on the table, in order that the discussion of the 
subject might be renewed. He expressed the 
hope that gentlemen on the other side of the 
House would not wish to escape a discussion, 
now that the message which they had so strenu- 
ously called fur bad been received. 

Mr. Stephens of Georgia responded, “ certainly 





3 =~ The U.S. schooner, Firrt, Lieut. Com- 
manding Farren, was at Pensacola on the 2nd 
inst., from a cruise in the Gulf. 








In Senate.—Message from the President.—The 
Vice President laid bDelore the Senate a message 
irom the President in reply to the resolution of 
the 6th inst., cailing for inlormation in regard to 
the Mexican ‘l'reaty ; which was reierreu to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Foote then moved that 20,000 copies be 
printed ; and said, that alter urging the motion 
lo print this large number of copies of this vin- 
dicaltory message,—in ail ils statements of fact 
so irreiutable, im iis arguments so unanswerable, 
—he designed to do an act of justice to certain 
meubers of the Whig party im his hearing, 
whom he bad reason to believe, had Deen im- 
posed upon in regard to this atlair of the proto- 
col. Me. Foote then prociaimed in the most 
solemn manner that this hostile «movement 
against the Administration originated not with 
W higs but with Democrats, and sald that astoun- 
ding as the fact was, it was iudubitably true io 
manner and form as stated. A Demociat obtains 
on special application, a copy or copies of this 
protocol {rom the Mexican Minister, aud without 
delay hands it toa distinguished Senator from 
Delaware, and explains its contents (having been 
written in toe Spanish language.) ‘Ihe Whig 











not.” He would second the motion to reconsiver ;) Members are speedily advised as to ali the pal- 
he only wished to have the message printed, that 
ull might know its contents. ‘The motion to re- 
| consider was recorded accordingly. 
' ‘Thereupon the House adjourned. 


ticulars of this mysterious interview, while the 
Vemocratic Senators are kept wholly iw the 
dark upon the subject, and get their first intima 
tion of it from the other end of the capitol. Mt 
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F. proceeded to question the object, the motive, 
and the design of this Democrat in this move- 
ment, and concluded by designating Mr. Benton 
as the subject of his remarks. 

Mr. Clayton stated that the protocol was shown 
him, but not privately or secretly, and at the 
same time it wasexhibited to various other mem- 
bers of both parties. 

Remarks were made by several Senators in 
relation to the manner by which the protocol was 
made public, from which it appeared that its ex- 
istence was generally known before the resola- 
ton was offered. 

And, pending the motion to print, the Senate 
adjourned. 


House oF Represenratives.—-The Forlifiea- 
tion Bill.— After some unimportant business, the 
House proceeded to consider in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill making apprupriations for forti- 
fications: when 

Mr. Hilliard, of Ala., addressed the Commit- 
tee, upon the territorial question, and gave a 
history of Congressional action on the subject 
since the beginning. 

Mr. Hilliard delivered a very able, eloquent 
and patriotic speech on the great territorial ques- 
tion, in which he portrayed in glowing colors the 
glories of the Union, and called earnestly upon 
all sections to stand by it, and preserve it against 
ihe spirit of faction or disunion, wherever it 
might rear its unwelcome crest. He gave the 
detatls of his two bills for California and New 
Mexico, and showed the conservativeness of 
their character. ‘Though born and reared in the 
South, with his sympathies and affections cen- 
tered there, he said, yet he loved the whole 
American Union, and would, with his eloquent 
friend from Indiana, (Mr. Richard W. Thompson, ) 
surrender California, with all its riches, and 
New Mexico too, at any moment rather than en- 
danger the integrity of our glorious Union. 
he did not deem the Union in danger. 
dulged no fears on that subject. It could not be 
that the sons of the Revolutionary patriots, and 
their descendants, in the North and in the South, 
would ever consent for one momentto a dismem- 
berment of this great Union; but, with one heart 
and one voice, speaking the same language, from 
the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, would stand by 
the Union of these States, like a great, enlight- 
ened, patriotic people, to the last. He called 
upon the North tocome up to the support of his 
bills, as they did not establish slavery, and thus 
settle this great question. He spoke in: warm 
terms of the enterprise and the ennobling insti 
tutions of New England, and claimed to share in 
the just pride that was felt for them. Although 
he loved the South, yet he should iove it jess 
were itnot that New England, as well as the 
sunny South, constituted a partof the Union. 

Mr. Brown, of Miss., then toak the floor, and, 
aller giving his views on the subject of the ter- 
ritories, and dissenting from some of the posi- 
tions assumed by Mr. Preston, proceeded to re- 
ply to the remarks, made early in the session, 
on the reference of the President's annual mes- 
sage, by Mr. Washington Hunt, of New York. 
Mr. Brown went largely inio a review of the is- 
sues belore the people in the late Presidential 
campaign, and rather boasted that the successful 
Candidate tailed to receive a majority of all the 
votes cast for President. He spoke, with great 
earnestness, of the pure and patriotic aim of the 
Democratic party, on all occasions and under ail 
circumstances. 

Mr. Hunt replied, with much spirit, defending 
the remarks he had made at the beginning of the 
session, respecting the high and patriotic course 
which he believed the incoming Administration 
Would pursue, reiterating the belief that Geueral 
Taylor would pursue an enlightened Whig course 
Of policy in regard to the tariff, the sub-treasury, 
river and harbor improvements, and all other 
great national measures, 

ln this connection he referred to the speech of 
Mc. Houston, of Alabama, the other day, and to 
that gentleman’s boast that Mr. Polk was the 
President of the Democratic party. 

Mr. Houston rose to correct the misrepresen- 
tation of the gentleman from New York. What 

he said was that Mr. Polk was the President of 
oa Democratic party on the Mexican War ques- 
ton. 

After which the Committee rose and reported 
the bill without amendment. The bill was there- 
upon ordered to be engrossed ; and being en- 
Brossed, was read a third time and passed... 


| Vinlon, the rules were suspended to enable him | 4 preamble and resolution to expunge from te 


But | 
He in-| 


Monday, February 12, 1849. 


In Senare.—Several communications from the 
Presicent and Heads of Departments, on various 
subjec‘s, were presented. 


Bill for the relief of Mary B. Dix.—Mr. Johnson, 
of La., from the Committee on Pensions, repor- 
ted this bill back to the Senate, without amend- 
ment. 


Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill_—The 
Senate proceeded, in quasi Committee of the 
Whole, to the consideration of this bill; and the 
amendments reported by the Committee on Fi- 
nance having been read, they were all concurred 
in except that recommending to strike out the 
provision for abolishing flogging in the navy, 
upon which the vole was required to be taken 
separately. 

After some discussion, the amendment of the 
Committee, to strike out the provision was con- 
curred in. 

Mr. Hale then moved to amend the bill by in- 
serling a clause repealing all acts authorizing 
the infliction of whipping in the naval service; 
and the question being decided by a call of the 
yeas and nays, the vole stood,—ayes 17, nays, 32. 

The motion was opposed by several of the Se- 
nators as out of place in this bill. 

The practice was however defended by Messrs. 
Badger, Butler, and Clayton, and opposed by 
Messrs. Hale and Niles: 

Pending a motion by Mr. Atherton further to 
amend the bill, the Senate adjourned. 


House or Representatives.—Mr. McQueen, 
elected a Representative trom the State of South 
Carolina, in place of Alexander D. Sims, de- 
Ceased, appeared, was qualified, and took his 
seal. 








Department of the Interior.—On motion of Mr. 


to iuntioduce a bill to establish the Department 
of the Interior, and for other purposes. 

‘The bill was thereupon read twice. Mr. Vin- 
ton then rose aud stated that the bill was recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the ‘l'reasury, in his 
report of the State of the Finances—and, that, 
as it contained no appropriation, it was not ne- 
cessary that it should be committed to the Com-: 
mittee of the Whole. He therelore moved to 
make it the order of the day for consideration 
on Friday next. And the question being taken | 
on this motion, it was disagreed to—two-thirds | 
not voting affirmatively. 

The question was then taken on a motion, by 
Mr. Cobb, of Ga., to commit the bill to the 
Committee of the Whole, which was also disa- 
greed to,—ayes 77, nays 109. 

And the previous question being called for, 
the bill was ordered to be engrossed, by a vole 
of yeas 111, nays 76. 

Mr. Vinton then moved a reconsideration of 
the last vole to give members an opportunity of 
eXamming the bill, and also moved that it be 
printed. ‘he motion to reeonsider, by general 
consent, lies over. 

Mr. White, who obtained the assent of the 
House to receive a bill, introduced by him, on 
the same subject, obiaimed the further assent 
that the said bill suould take the same direction 
as that just passed upon, and that it should be 
ordered to ve printed. 

Treaty with Mexico.—The question of reconsi- 
deration of the motion to lay the message of the 
President, on the subject of the protocol, on the 
lable, was then taken up, and decided in the ne- 
galive. 


ee 


South Carolina Resolutions.—Mr. Wallace, by 
consert, presented the joint resolutions of the 
Legislature of South Carolina, as follows:— 


The Joint Committee of the Senate and House 
of Representatives upon Federal Relations, to 
which were referred so much of the Governor’s 
message as relates to the agitation of slavery, 
and sundry resolutions upon the same subject, 
beg leave to report the following resolution, as 
expressing the undivided opinionof this Legis- 
lature upon the Wilmot Proviso, and all similar 
violations of the great principle of equalily 
which South Carolina has so long and so ardent- 
lv maintained should govern the action of the 
States and the laws of Congress upon all matters 
affecting the rights and interests of any member 
of this Union : 

Resolved, unanimously, That the time for dis- 
cussion by the slaveholding States as to their ex- 
clusion from the territory recently acquired from 
Mexico has passed, and that this General As- 
sembly, representing the feelings of the State of 
South Carolina, is prepared to co-operate with 
her sister States in re-isting the application of 
the principles of the Wilmot Proviso to such ter- 
ritory, at any and every hazard. 

Resolved, unanimously, That the Governor be 
requested to transmit a copy of this report to 
the Governors of each of the States of this 








Pension to Widows and Orphans of Officers and 
Soldiers.— ir. Cocke, trom: the Comuiuttee on 
Pensions, obtained leave to introduce a bill gran- 
jing half pay lor five years to certain widows, 
and orphans of officers, musicians, and privates, 
regular or volunteer ; which was read twice, or- 
dered to be engrossed, read the third time, and 
passed. [The vill extends the act of 2lst July, 
1848 to tue widows of all such officers and svl- 
diers as died after their return to the Uuited 
States, in consequence of diseases contracted in 
the line of their duty. ] 

Mileage and per diem of J. M. Botts.—A resolu- 
tion was Ollered by Mr. Schenck directing the 
Clerk to pay to J. wi. Bolts out of the Contingent 
Fuod of tue House, per diem and mileage trom 





the 4th December, 1843 to June 61h, 1844, in- 
clusive, while in altlendance contesting the seat 
of John W. Jones, in the 23th Congress. 





Which was read, and adopted by a vote of 106 
to 56. 


Union, and to our Senators and Representatives 
| in the Congress of the United States. 

| Which, after some pertinent remarks in refer- 
ence to the considerations which prompted the 
passage of the resolutions, they were ordered to 
be laid on the table and printed. 

Bills for the establishment of a collection dis- 
trict at Brazos Santiago, and for an increase of 
the medical staff and number of chaplains in the 
army, were read twice and referred. _ 

Mr. Thompson, of Pa., attempted to introduce 





Journal of the House the amendment of the 
House to a certain joint resolution of thanks to 


|General Taylor, adopted January 3rd, 1843, 


which amendment is in these words, viz; ‘“* in @ 
war unnecessarily and unconstitutionally begun 
by the President of the United States.” i 

And, pending the question on a suspension ot 
rules for the purpose of introducing the same, 
the House adjourned. 


Tuesday, February 13, 1849. 


In Senwate.—Right of Way and Donation of 
Lands.—Mr. Breese obtained leave of the Senate 
to consider in Committee of the Whole the bill 
granting the right of way through the public 
lands, and to dispose of the lands in the several 
States for the construction of railroads and ca- 
nals; and no amendment being offered thereto, it 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
and subsequently read a third time, and passed. 


Fortification Bill.—House bill making appro- 
priations for fortifications for the year ending 
June 30, 1850, was read twice, and reterred to 
Committee on Finance. 


Pension to Widows and Orphans.—The bill from 
the House granting five years half-pay to widows 
and orphans of officers and soldiers, who had 
died since their return to the United States, in 
consequence of diseases contracted while on duty 
in Mexico, was taken up, cead twice, and con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Av amendment was then ottered by Mr. Davis, 
of Miss., to insert the words, ‘‘or who remained 
in the service until their death; which was 
agreed to, and the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed. : 

Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill.—The 
bili making appropriations tur the civil aud di- 
plomatic service for tbe year ending 30th June, 
1850, was taken up, and the consideration there- 
of, resumed. 

Several amendments were proposed thereto, 
and discussed uot the time of adjournment, 


House or Representatives —Judge Conklin. 
On motion of Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, the Committee 
on the Judiciary, were discharged from the con- 
sideration of the complaint against the judicial 
conduct of Judge Concklin, ot the northern dis- 
trict of New \ork, and the subject was laid on 
the table. ' 

Sundry communications from the Executive 
Departments were presented, read aod referred 
to Committee on Printing. 

Pension to Widows and Orphans.--The amend- 





ment of Senate tothe bill granting five years 


} half pay to the widows and orphaus of officers 
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and soldiers who have died in consequence of | List of Votes for President and Vice President of the 
| U. States for four years, commencing March 4, 1849. 


disease contracted while in the service of the 
United States, was taken up, and concurred 10. 

Right of way and donation of lands.—The bill 
from the Senate granting the right of way and 
a donation of the public lands to the several 


| 








For For 
President. V. President. 


States, for the purpose of constructing ciltente | = N + 5 Ss 
and canals, was read twice. 22 n> S. “=P Qs 
Mr. Collamer then urged the passage of the bill,|; >$ Sa B26 Sa WE 
which was opposed, and pending the discussion, | #& Stat Bin 8B Sy 3 ° 
the House adjougned. a ¢ _— ee 3. os > S 
a e= = 
Wednesday, February 14, 1948. a * Focghogng ae 
In Senate —The House of Representatives in-| > we A, 
formed the Senate that they were ready to re-| 9 Maine 9 9 
ceive the Senate to count the votes for President! 6 © New Hampshire 6 _ 9 
and Vice President. 12 Massachusetts 12 12 
Right of way and donation of public lands. —The 4 Rhode Island 4 4 
Senate reconsidered the vole, by which the bill 6 Connecticut 6 6 
to grant the right of way and a donation of the 6 Vermont 6 6 
public Jands to the several States, for the pur- 36 New York 36 36 
pose of making railroads and canals was passed; 7 New Jersey 7 7 
yesterday, and instructed the Secretary of the 26 Pennsylvania 26 26 
cena to request the return of the bill from the | ; eee 3 3 
ouse, arylan 8 8 
Counting the votes.—In compliance with the in-| 17 — Virginia 17 17 
vilation of the House, the Senate proceeded to| 11 North Carolina 11 ll 
the House of Representatives. 9 = South Carolina 9 9 
On the return of the Senate,—a resolution for, 10 Georgia 10 10 
the 2ppointment of a joint committee to wait | 12 Kentucky 12 12 
upon General Zachary Taylor, and Millard Fili-| 13 Tennessee 13 13 
more, of New York, and inform them of their| 23 Ohio 93 23 
election to the offices of President and Vice Pre- 6 Louisiana 6 6 
sident of the United States, was offered by Mr.| 6 Mississippi 6 6 
Davis, of Miss., and concurred in by the Se- 7 a 12 7 
nate. llinois y 
Some private bills were then disposed of,—and | 9 Alabama 9 i) 
the Senate adjourned. 7 Missouri 7 7 
House or Representatives.—Mr. Barrow,| 3 Arkansas 3 3 
from the joint Committee to eount the votes for 5 Michigan a) ° 
President and Vice President otlered a resolution 3 Florida 3 3 
that the Cierk inform the Senate that the House| 4 Texas 4 4 
is now ready to receive that body for the purpose | 4 lowa 4 4 
of counting the votes of the electors of President | 4 Wisconsin 4 4 
and Vice President of the United States ; which | ~~ ani. aa Vdd tee 
was agreed to, laos 163 127 163 127 
Presiwent AND Vice Presipent.—The cere- RECAPITULATION. 
mony of officially ascertaining the votes given | Whole number of votes given 290 
for the several candidates for the offices of Presi- | Necessary to a choice 146 
dent and Vice President of the United States, in | Of which Presid 
compliance with the Constitution and laws of the | of whic » for rest por. 
United States, was opened by the members of | Zachary Taylor, of Louisiana, received 163 
the Senate taking their seats in the circular area | Lewis Cass, of Michigan, received 127 
in front of the Clerk’s table in the Hall of the | — 
House of Representatives. | , 290 
Tbe Vice President, Mr. Dallas, as the presid- | For Vice President, 
ing officer, then rose and said : Millard Fillmore, of New York, received 163 
* In obedience, to law, the Senate and House | Wijjiam O. Butler, of Kentucky, received 127 
of Representatives have assembled, on the pre- Yor 
sent occasion, so that l may fulfill the duty en- 990 


joined upon me by the Constitution, by opening in 
their presence, the sealed certificates ol the lists 
of persons voted for by the Electors in the re- 
spective States, as President and Vice President, 
cause the voles tu be counted, and have the per- 
sons to fill those offices ascertained and declared, 
agreeably to the Constitution.” 

‘The Vice President then proceeded to break 


the seals of the envelopes in which the votes of 


the electors were enclosed, commencing with 
the state of Maine; and having merely broken 
the se.l, he rose and handed the paper to the 


‘Tellers, (Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, on the part | 


of the Senate, and Messrs. Barrow and McClel- 
land on the part of the Llouse of Representa- 
lives,) saying: 

‘* | now open and present to the tellers chosen 
by the two Houses, the Certificate transmitied 
by the electors oi the state of Maine, that the 
voles therein recorded may be counted.” 

The same form was observed with the certifi- 
cates from the states of New Hampshire, Mas- 


sachusetts. Riode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, | 


New York, New Jersey, Penusylvania, and 
Delaware. 

‘The certificates from the states of Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Onio, Louisiana, 
und Mississippi, were severally presented in suc- 
cession in like manner, and read by Mr. Batrow. 

Those from Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Michigan, Florida, ‘Texas, lowa, 
and Wisconsin, were read by Mr. McClelland. 

‘The ‘Tellers baving read, counted and register- 
ed the voles of the electors of the thirty States, 
and compared their duplicate lists, delivered the 
same to the Vice President. 

‘She Vice President then rose and read the re- 
port of the Tellers. 


The President of the Senate then announced 
the resultto the joint meeting, and, in compliance 
with the law ot March 1, 1792, on the subject, 
made the following declaration : 

‘*] therefore declare that Zacnuary Tay.or, of 
the State of Louisiana, having the greatest num- 
ber of votes for President, and that number being 
a majority of the whole number of Electors, is 
duly elected President of the United States for 
four years, commencing with the fourth day of 
March, 1849. 

‘* And | also declare that Mittarp Fi_umore, 
of the State of New York, having the greatest 
number of votes for Vice President and ‘hat num- 
ber being a majority of the whole number of 
of Electors, is duly elected Vice President of the 
United Statics for tour years, commencing on the 
| 4th day of March, 1849. 

“Tne business ul this meeting of the two 
| House of Congress being now fiaished it 1s dis- 
‘solved; and the Senate will proceed to their 
| Chamber.” 

On motion of Mr. Barrow, it was then ordered 
that’a committee of two members of the House 
be appointed to actin conjunction with one mem- 
ber irom the Senate, to wait upon Gen. Zachary 
Taylor, of Lonisiana, and upon Millard Filimore, 
oi New York, and iniorm them of their election 
to the ofices of President and Vice President of 

















the United States. 
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PanaMa Raitnoap.—Mr. T. Butler King, from 
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the Committee on Naval Affairs, made the fol- 


_lowing report in the House of Representatives, 


The resuit was as fullows: January 13, 1849; 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, lo whom was re - 
Served the ‘*memorial of Wm. H. Aspinwall, 
John L. Stephens, and Henry Chauncey praying 
aid fromthe Government of the United States to 
construct a railroad across the Isthmus of Pana. 
ma,”’ have examined the subject with much care, 
and submit the following report : 


The intention of the memorialists is, if suitably 
aided by Government, to construct a railroad ac- 
cross the Isthmus of Panama, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ocean. For this purpose they have 
procured a charter from the Government of New 
Granada, a copy of which is annexed to this re- 
port, warked B—originally granted toa French 
company—which secures to them very extensive 
privileges on the isthmus, provided the work 
shall be oommenced within eighteen months 
from the date of the transfer of the charter to 
them, and completed within eight years. The 
original privilege granted to the French compa- 
ny was for ninety-nine years. This term has 
been reduced, in the contract with the memori- 
alists, to forty-nine years, and aright has been 
reserved to the Government of New Granada to 
purchase the railroad at the expiration of twenty 
years. 

The cost of the road, and the expense of its 
management in a tropical climate, will necessa- 
rily be so much greater than would be required 
in any work of similar extent in our own coun- 
try, and the profits which may accrue in the in- 
vestment are so uncertain that, without efficient 
aid from Government, the memorialists will pro- 
bably be compelled, as all others who have 
moved in this matter hitherto have been, to 
abandon the undertaking. It therefore becomes 
the duty of Congress to consider whether the 
tendency and interests of our commerce, agri- 
culture, and manufactures, the convenience of 
governing and delending our widely extended 
territories on the shores of the Pacific, and of 
emigration to them, are objects of sufficient im- 
portance, when taken in connexion with the pro- 
posed transport across the 1l-thmus of troops, 
munitions of war, and the mails, to justify tne 
government in giving such aid as may secure the 
completion of this great work within the time 
proposed—three years—and place its future ma- 
nagement in the hands of our own citizens. Our 
commerce with all the countries bordering on 
the Pacific ocean is rapidly ov the increase, and 
especially with the South American Republics 
and Mexico ; and it is believed that a more fre- 
quent and speedy communication with China, 
and other countries of the East, wall produce a 
rich harvest. 

Great Britain is principally indebted to her 
skill in commerce aud mapulactures for com- 
mercial ascendancy, but she is also indebted in 
uo small degree to her position. She not only 
has the ports of the continent of Europe as her 
neighbors, bul she is fifleen hundred miles, or two 
weeks, nearer than we are to allthe other ports 
of the world, except the Ailuntic ports of the Ame- 
rican Continent north of the Equator and West In- 
dies. ‘Lhe Cause of this is, that all vessels bound 
from our ports to places south of the Line, or 
beyond either of the Capes, cross the Atlantic 
to the Azores or Western Islands, for the pur- 
puse of finding favorable winds, while vessels 
i1om British perts run down to the same latitude 
aud longitude without the necessity of crossing 
ithe ocean, lo avail themselves of the same ac- 
vantages. ‘This difference in favor of British 
commerce, running through our entire existence 
as a nation, bas been a must seriuus obstacle for 
our merChauls and navagators to contend with, 
aud has of itself veen a vast item in favor of the 
profits on British capital. Lieutenant M. F. 
Maury, Superintendent of the Ovservatory, has, 
Within two or luree years past, proposed a more 
direct route for vesseis bound trom our ports to 
ports on the Atlantic side ul the American Con- 
linent, south of the Equator and beyond Cape 
Hora, which will save avout one thousand miles 
of the distance to those places, but all vessels 
bound round the Cape of Good Hope wili be 
com pelied lo pursue the old route. 


(See Table of distances, page 114 ) 

‘The construction of the proposed railroad 
across the isthaus will not only do away this ad- 
vanlage Over us, pow pussessed by European 
commerce and navigation, but wall turn the tide 
in our favor. 

The average distance from Liverpool, London, 
and Havre, to Panama, is four thousand sevea 
‘hundred miles; irom New. York the distance 18 
| two thousand miles; trom Charleston, one thou- 
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sand four hundred ; from Savannah one thousand 
three hundred ; from New Orleans and Mobile 
one thousand six hundred—making an average 
distance from our principal exporting Atlantic 
and gu'f ports of about one thousand six hundred 
miles to Panama. If, therefore, we admit, for 
the sake of argument, that European commerce 
with the Pacific ocean, the East India and China 
seas, will take the new route across the isthmus 
—there will be a difference of three thousand one 
hundred miles in our favor. Add to this the one 
thousand five hundred miles now against us, and 
we find that we shall gain by this channel of com- 
munication, in our relative position to those parts 
of the world, a distance of four thousand six 
hundred miles, or of forty-two days. In the voy- 
age out and home we shall have the advantage of 
our European competitors of nine thousand two 
hundred miles, and eighty-four days, as compared 
with the present route. 

(See Table of distances, nage 114 ) 

This is admitting that European ships will come 
freighted to the terminus of the railroad on this 
side of the isthmus, with cargoes intended for the 
markets of the Pacific and China. That, how- 
ever, will not be the case. The large number 
of vessels bound to the ports of the United States 
for cotton, rice, tobacco, lumber, flour, provi- 
sions, &c., will bring the freights for those mar- 
kets as ballast or cargoes, whence they will be 
conveyed to the railroad in our own fast sailing 
coasting vessels and steamers, which will also 
bring to us the commerce of the Pacific. ‘This 
is very obvious, because, if European ships were 
to sail with full cargoes direct to the railroad, 
they would run the risk of being compelled to 
return without freight, or come to the United 
States for it. We sre so much nearer to the 
isthmus than the ports of Europe, and our means 
of communication and information will be so fre- 
quent and certain, our lines of steamers and 
cuasting vessels so constantly on the alert, and 
will move with such ceterity, that heavy Euro- 
pean freighting ships will fiad it quite impos- 


sible to compete with them. If this view of| 


the subject be correct, and we believe it is, the 
construction of this railroad will throw into our 
warehouses and shipping the entire commerce ol 
the Pacitic ocean. Our ports are on the very 
way-side trom Europe to the isthmus of Panama, 
aud our lines of steamers and packet ships across 
the Atlantic will come laden with the freights 
destined for that channel of trade. The com- 
merce, therefure, from Europe to the East ladies, 
China, and the west Coast of this continent, will 
be forced to pursue the old route or fail into our 
hands. ‘The tollowing table shows stronger than 
language could express it the saving in distance 
aod time, which will result to our commerce from 
the completion of this work, and the advantage 
it will give lo us Over Our commercial rivals. 
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To Miles. Miles; Miles. 
Calcutta, via Cape G. Hope 17500 16000 
Cape Horn 23000 21500 
Isth. Panama 13400 
Canton, via Cape G. Hope 19500 18000 
Cape Horn 215V0 20000 
Isth. Panama 10600 
Shanghai, via Cape G. Hope 20000 18500 
Cape Horn 22000 2050 
: Isth. Panama 10400 
Valparaiso, via Cape Horn 12900 11400 
Isth. Panama 4800 
Callao, via Cape Horn 13500 12000 
Isth. Panama 3,500 
Guayaquil, via Cape Horn 14300 12800 
Isth. Panama 2800 
Panama, via Cape Horn 16,000 14500 
‘ Isth. Panama 2000 
San Blas, via Cape Horn 17800 16300 
Isth. Panama 3800 
Mazatlan, via Cape Horn 18000 16500 
Isth. Panama 4000 
San Diego, via Cape Horn 18500 17000 
; Isth. Panama 4500 
San Francisco, via Cape Horn 19000 17500 


Isth. Panama 6000 


These figures show that the new route across 
the Isthmus will bring us more than an average 
of ten thousand miles nearer to the East Indies, 
China, and the ports of South America on the 
Pacific, and will actually, for all the purposes of 
navigation and commercial intercourse, bring the 





ports of the west coast of Mexico, California, 
and Oregon fourteen thousand miles nearer to us 
then they now are! With steamers on each si le 


of the Isthmus that will go fifteen miles an hour 


—a speed ascertained to be quite practicable— 
passengers, the mails, and small packages of light 
and valuable goods may be conveyed from New 
York to San Francisco in fourteen days, and 
from our Southern ports in less time. Thus 
bringing these remote points, for all practical 
purposes, nearer than New York and New Or- 
leans were twenty years ago. 
The average saving of time in our commercial 
intercourse with the west coast of America, 
China, and the East Indies, which will be effectea 
by the construction of the proposed railroad, is 
exhibited in the following table : 


Table showing the saving af time from New York, by 
the new route via the [Isthmus of Panama, as com- 
pared with the old routes via Cape Horn and the 
Cape of Good Hope to the places therein named, 
estimating the distance which a common trading 
ship will sail per day to be one hundred and ten 
miles, and calculating for the voyage oul and home. 
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he employment of steam vessels would ren- 
der the contrast in our favor still more striking. 
But the difficulty and expense of transporting 
heavy merchandise across the isthmus in ils pre- 
sent state, and the distance round the capes, ren- 
der the employment of steam in the carrying 
trade to the East Indies, China, and the west 
coast of America, quite impracticable. The 
most that can be done is to employ steam pack- 
ets in the conveyance of the mails and pas- 
sengers. Let this railroad be completed, how- 
ever, and no part of the world will present as 
great advantages for the successful use of steam 
in ocean navigation as the Pacific. Coal 1s found 
on all its borders, both American and Asiatic, in 
the greatest quantity and perfection. Its quiet 
waters seem to indicate steam as the proper 
agent to be employed in their navigation. ‘The 
spirit and genius of the American people, and 
the extent of territory on the west side of the 
continent, proclaim clearly enough that we are to 
become the legitimate heirs of a vast commerce 
that shall spread fleets of steam ships over the 
the bosom of this peaceful ocean. 

Steamers, with a speed of twelve miles an 
hour, would go from New York via the the Isth- 
mus, (throwing out the fractions)—To Calcutta, 
in 47 days; to Cunton, in 36 days; to Shanghai, 
in 35 days; to Valparaiso, in 17 days; to Callao, 
in 12 days; to Guayaquil, in 95 days; to Pana- 
ma, in 7 days, to San Blas, in 12 days; to Ma- 
zatlan, in 14 days; to San Diego, in 16 days, 
and to San Francisco, in 18 days. 

When we consider the remarkable results pre- 
sented in the foregoing tables, and compare our 
present condition with what it will oe when the 
proposed railroad shall be completed, and the 
advantages we shall then possess over all com- 
petitors for the commerce of the Pacific and the 
East, we need not be surprised that European 
capitalists bave refused to lend their aid to the 
accomplishment of an undertaking which will 
not only deprive them of the superiority which 
they now possess over us in their intercourse 
with nine-tenths of the world—exclusive of our- 
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| selves—but will place us so far ahead in the race 
for commercial supremacy, that they can never 
overtake us. Whether any considerations of this 
nature have been the secret cause of the failure 
of all the efforts hitherto made in Europe to open 

a communication across the Isthmus of Panama, 

we pretend not to say; but we think it by no 

means improbable that men who hold in their 

hands the purse-strings of the world, would de- 
cline taking any steps which would so evidently 

deprive them of their commanding position, and 

transfer the seat of the money power to our 

shores. 

If a wise sagacity has deterred them from aid- 
ing to advance us at their expense, we may just- 
ly be regarded as blind to our true interests if 
we hesitate to adopt such measures as will se- 
cure the prize which is offered to us. In all 
great public movements it is as natural as it as 
evidently proper, that every nation should con- 
sider weil what course of policy will best pro- 
mote ils own prosperity and contribute to ils 
security. With regard, therefore, to a channel 
of communication across the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama, it was to be expected that while Eu- 
ropean governments and capitalists would ac- 
knowledge its vast importance to the commerce 
of the world, they would not fail to perceive 
that its completion would transfer the seat o 
commercial empire to the western hemisphere. 
Hence the scheme of a ship canal has found 
no favor with them except in empty words, 
whilst a railroad is openly objected to as worse 
for them than no communication at all. Mr. 
Alexander Forbes, in bis work on California, 
published in London, in 1839, page 319, says: 

‘‘]t has lately been much recommended to 
make a railroad from Porto Bello to Panama, or 
somewhere in that vicinity; but the foregoing 
objections exist to this in all their force, as toa 
canal for boats, and | should consider such an 
undertaking as utterly useless, in a commercial 
point of view. If, on the contrary, the canal 
was made capable of admitting vessels to pass 
through with their cargoes, the delay would be 
very small, and the expense trifling. Asia would 
be thereby brought by one-half nearer to Europe, 
and the passage to all the west coast of America 
and the Pacific Islands shortened in a still greater 
degree. ‘This revolution in the commerce with 
Asia and the Pacific ocean, if it were to happen, 
would aggrandize the country of which we have 
been treating”’—California—" in an extraordi- 
nary manner.” 

Here is the argument in favor of European 
commerce. The reader would not be led to sup- 
pose there was such a place on the face of the 
earth as the United States, yet it 1s precisely be- 
cause there is such a country that the writer ob- 
jects—in his heart—to a raiiroad. If any change 
is to be given to the course of European com- 
merce with the west coast of America and the 
East Indies, by a communication across the Isth- 
mus of Panama, it is quile clear that a ship canal 
would be the only channel that could save it 
from falling tapidiy into our hands, while it is 
equally certain that our interests point to a rail- 
road as best suited in all respects to our posiiion 
and progress. 

Calilurnia has now been added to our territory 
on the Pacific. Its beautiful and commodious 
harbors, its mineral wealth, are attracting thou- 
sands and probably tens of thousands o! our fel- 
low citizens to it. ‘he must rapid means of 
communication should be established to facili- 
late their emigration, protect them in. their 
new homes, supply theic wants, and to enable 
them still to participate in the blessings of our 
iree institutions. They will be large consumers 
of our manufactures of every description, and for 
some years to come, at least, of our agricultural 
products also. 
lt is believed by many who have had the best 
opportunities of forming an opinion, that one 
hundred thousand emigrauls will go to that terri- 
tory within a year from this time. The fact that 
the gold region has altracted to it such numbers 
from all quarters, is sufficient to show that agri- 
cultural pursuits will be abandoned, and tuat 
this vast collection of people must be supported 
entirely by importations of provisions of ali kinds. 
When the population shall amouni to the num- 
ber supposed, they will require a supply of an 
equal nuwber of barrels of flour, and a great va- 
riety of other articles of food. At the expiration 
of three years, the time proposed for the com- 
pletion of the railroad, if the reports of the mia- 
eral wealth of California shall be found to be 
true, it would perhaps not be regarded as vision- 
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ary to suppose that at Jeast half a million of 
em will have found their way to it, who will 

e ewployed exclusively in collecting gold. mi- 
ning operations, and commerce. Their wants, 
will, of course, be in proportion to their numbers 
and the success which may attend their pursuits. 
The supply of those wants may, if the proposed 
communication across the isthmus be made,.be 
sent from our own ports on this side of the con- 
linent, thus affording an extensive market for 
our manufactures and agricultural products. 

If, however, our commerce with that territory 
shall still be forced to find its way round Cape 
Horn, and pass twice through the tropics, our 
agriculture will be entirely deprived of this 
matket, because itis well known that itis al- 
most impossible to preserve flour, and many 
other articles equally perishable, so many months 
on ship board, in the warm latitudes through 
which they would have to pass. Therefcre, the 
California market would, of necessity, be sup- 
plied at very high prices, from Chili and other 
States bordering the Pacific. These views alone, 
if properly considered, possess sufficient force, 
it seems to us, to justify the favorable action of 
the Government on the application of the me- 
morialists. The proposed communication will 
also increase the consumption of our cotton and 
cotton fabrics, by bringing the places of supply 
and demand so much nearer together. In 1532, 
the exports of domestic cotton goous to the ports 
of South America and Mexico, on the Pacific, 
were only between five and six hundred bales. 
In 1847, they amounted to over twenty thousand, 
and in 1848, will reach near thirty thousand. 
‘The cotton manufactories in Mexico are mostly 
westof the mountains, near the coast. Cotton 
raisec in the country, sells at thirty to thirty-five 
cents per pound. At these high prices, the crop 
does not supply the demand. ‘The deficit is sup- 
pled partly from the United States to Mexican 
ports on the Gulf, and is carried thence across 
the country seven hundred to one thousand 
miles, in bales of one bundred and fifty pounds 
each, on pack mules. A few cargoes are sent 
around Cape Horn to Mazatlan and San Blas ; 
bul the greater portion of the supply comes from 
the neighboring ports of Peru. ‘ihe Peruvian 
cotton, though of i.ferior quality to that grown 
in the United States, being thus protected from 
competition by the cost of transportation, either 
round the Cape or overland, sells from two to 
four cents a pound above prices in the United 
States. The duty on raw cotton in Mexico is 
alt present prohibitory; but importations are 
made under Jicenses frow the Government, usu- 
ally at six cents per pound duty. The Congress 
have it in contemplation to reduce the duty, 
which would give us the entire market, 

In a report which your committee had the 
honor to present to the House at ils last session, 
on ** steam communication to China,” the com- 
merce of the United States with that country, 
was 80 fully examined that itis not deemed ne- 
cessary On the present occasion to repeat the ar- 
guments then presented to show the vast impor- 
tance of the proposed communication across the 
Isthmus, which was then and is now regarded as 
the instrument which is to change our commer- 
cial relations with the whole world, and as being 
inseparably connected with our system of steam 
navigation. 

lt has already been remarked that our ports 
are on the way-side from Europe fo the Isthmus. 
it is equally true that the purts of California are 
on the way-side from the Istiimus to China, Ma- 
nilla and tne East ladies. Mr. Forbes, in the 
work beiore quoted, says, pp. 112, 113: 

“The situation of Calilornia for intercourse 
with other countries, and its capacity for com- 
merce, should it evervbe possessed by a numer- 
ous and industrious population, is most favorable. 
jis western stores on the Pacific, as has been el 
ready shown, possess capacious ports. The port 
of San Francisco, for size and safety, is hardly 
surpassed by any in the world; it is so situated 
as to be made the centre of commercial relations 
which may take place between Asia and the 
western coasts of America. The route by which 
the voyage {rom India, China, Manilla, and other 
Asiatic countries, 1s periormed to the American 
coast, particularly to that of Mexico, Guatema- 
la, &c., obliges vessels to pass very near the 
coast of Calitornia; because, in order to avoid 
the easterly trade winds, it 1s necessary to stand 
to the northward, to get into the variable and 
prevailing westerly winds, just us vessels must 


do when bound from the West Indies to Europe. | 


The vessels of the Spanish Philippine Company, 





on their passage from Manilla to San Blas and 
Acapulco, generally called at Monterey for re- 
freshments and orders. Thus it appears as if 
California was designed by nature to be the me- 
dium of connecting, commercially, Asia with 
America, and asthe depot of trade between 
those two vast continents, which possess the 
elements of unbounded commercial interchange ; 
the one overflowing with all the rich and Juxu- 
rious commodities, always characteristic of the 
East, the other possessing a superabundance of 
the precious metals and other'valuable produc- 
tions to give in exchange.” 

These remarks, it will be perceived, were 
made without relerence to a commercial chan 
nel across the Isthmus, or the idea of Cal:fornia 
ever forming a part of the United States. The 
proposed work and the acquisition of that terrt. 
tory, render them applicabie to the commerce 
between Europe and the East, as it will then be 
connected witb our ports, both on the Atlantic 
and Pacific. We have alreadyspoken of the 
commanding position which Great Britain oc- 
cupies in the commercial world, and we deem it 
proper to remark still further on the advantages 
she bas derived from it. At an early day she 
adopted the warehousing system. This enabled 
her own merchants and those of all other coun- 
tries to place merchandise in bond, for consump- 
tiou orexportation. It has been equally benefi- 
cial to our Commerce and manufactures. 

While it has exempted the merchants from 
paying dulies on importations beyond actual con- 
sumption, it has enabled them to make up, with 
home manufactures and foreign commodities, as- 
sorted cargoes for al] parts of the world. Fo- 
reigners bave thus been induced to place im. 
meuse amounts of merchandise in bond, that they 
might have the double advantage of consumption 
or re-exportation. 

The manulacturer has thus been enabled to 
allow the raw materials necessary to his pursuit, 
to remain in store until required tor use, wilhout 
being burdened with the peyment of large sums 
in dulies On importations not immediately » an- 
ted. f vast supply has thus been constantly held, at 
the expense of the Joreign producer. 

The toltlowing tables exhibit the operations of 
this system in a very strong point of view: 


Table showing the official value of the articles of fo- 
reign grouth or production re exported jrum, com 
pared with the official value of the total imports into, 
Great Britain, from 1831 to 1534. 
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Table showing the quantities of the articles named, of 
foreign growth or production, (being the principal 
articles,) re-exported from Great Britain in the 
years 1842, 1543, 1344 and 1545. 
Articles. 1842, 1843. 1844, 1845. 
Cocoa, pounds 471019 635135 1267194 158716 
| Coffee do 14274096 9505634 6304980 1929621 
_Cochineal,cwt. 7795 5390 7235 4982 
Indigo, do 43106 45795 417389 50380 
Lac dye do 2444 2597 4807 8649 
|Logwood,tons 4369 3834 3281 2638 
| Copper, cwl. 11413 6824 24789 5959 
_lrons, tons 35v1 2159 = 377 2562 
| Steel, cwt. 17173 «19162 41368 35174 
| Lead, tons 947 1836 3i2U 3241 
| Spelter, do 1406 1910 "6625 2684 
Tin, cwt. 25345 12412 19153 18347 





Olive oil, tons 632 696 378 303 
Opium, pounds 61104 126515 196871 238943 
Quicksilver, do 1768307 1467444 1713435 1418684 
Rice, cwt. 229164 311180 184301 352515 
Cassia lignea,lbs 1262164 1247496 1403313 1156265 


Cinnamon do 514479 368554 661334 588309 
Cloves do 26745 64556 70003 344533 
Mace do 2802 2688 19795 281104 
Nutmegs do 78388 85174 27514 162923 


Pepper do 6373045 5573820 4040857 7274350 
Pimento, cwt. 8635 12701 5430 2224) 
Rum, gallons 1099396 723423 741211 778954 


Brandy, do 1313845 702638 686413 1061639 
Geneva, do 472636 316150 335125 348692 
Sugar, cwt. 425467 401886 293822 61601) 


Tobacco, Ibs. 10592217 12932226 8719790 9991321 
Wine, gallons 1931859 1511432 1662788 1612519 
Cotton wool, cwt. 236371 404029 421630 383182 
Sheep and lambs’ 

wool, Ibs. 2554455 3637789 1972672 2662353 


Tuble showing the quantities of the five principal ar- 
ticles of foreign growth or produce retained for 
home consumption in Great Britain in one year, 
the amount of duty paid thereon; also the nti- 
tues of the sume articles remaining in the banded 
warehouses at the close of the year, and the amount 
of duty which wouldbe payable thereon. 
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The great variety and amount of articles con- 
stantly on hand in the British warehouses, as 
shewn in these tables, for domestic consumption 
—the supply of her commerce and manufactures 
—is truly surprising. It will be seen that more 
than one-fifth of all the imports are re-exported, 
and that it the whole amount of duties payable 
had been exacted, her merchants would have 
been required to pay more than two hundred and 
eighteen millions of dollars on five articles alone, 
from which they were relievea by the warehouse- 
ing system. 

The total value of articles re-exported into the 
United States in 1848, was $154,977,876. The 
value of articles re-exported was $7,986,806. 
Thus it will be seen that we re-export bul a iittie 
more than one-twentieth of our imports, and that 
the re-exportatious from Great Britain are nearly 
five times larger in proportion to her imports 
than ours, and are actually nine times larger than 
ourse Now, if by the construction of the pro- 
posed work we give such a direction to the course 
of trade as to bring us almost in a central posi- 
tion between Europe and Asia, it seems impossi- 
bie to resist the conclusion that our warehouses 
must become the great depots and our cilies the 
marts of modern commerce. 

There are two important provisions in the 
charter which it is proper to mention, as they 
limit very materially the privileges of the com- 
pany. ‘lhe first is in article 22, which stipulates 
‘*that the company shall be obliged to convey, 
without delay, all the correspondence (mails) 
which may be delivered to it, and that the price 
of conveyance along the whole extent of the 
road shall not exceed eight reals—one cent a 
pound—per quintal.” In the * schedule of duties 
and obligations” of the company, article 16, is as 
follows: * ‘The company, on the receipt of the 
tolls and payments for transportation fixed by it, 
contracis the obligation to execute continually, 
with care, punctuality and expedition, and with- 
oul any national preferences, the transport of pas- 
sengers, callie, goods, merchandise, and materials 
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of every description which may be entrusted to 
jt, all which shall be transported without abate- 
ment of the rates of paymeut in favor of any one.” 
These stipulations are proper, and present the 
intentions of the Granadian government 19 @ very 
favorable light; but itis well to remark that if 
ihis charter were in the hands of a foreign com- 

any over whose movements we could not exer- 
cise control, and whose interests might be—we 
may say would be—adverse to ours, it is by no 
means impossible that a future administration of 
that government might consent to rescind these 
restrictions, and that heavy and ruinous exactions 
on our commerce might not be the consequence. 

It may, therefore, be regarded as a fortunate 
circumstance, that this charter has fallea into the 
hands of our own cilizens, and that their appli- 
cation for aid may enable the government, in 
granting it, to place such restrictions on their fu- 
jure movements as shall be a perfect guaranty 
against any action of the company adverse to 
our interests. This alone is a very weighty con- 
sideration with the committee in the recommen- 
dations which they are about to make. 

Tne Ist section of the thirty-fifth article of the 
‘¢ Treaty of Peace, Navigation, and Commerce, 
with the Republic of New Granada,” which waa 
ratified in this city on the 12th day of June last, 
is as follows :— 

“The United States of America and the Re, 
public of New Granada, desiring to make as du- 
rable as possible the relations which are to be 
established between the two parties by virtue of 
ihis treaty, have declared solemnly and do agree 
to the following points :— 

‘1st. For the better understanding of the pre- 
ceding articles, it is, and has been stipulated be- 
tween the high contracting parties, that the citi- 
zens, vessels, and merchandise of the United 
Siates, shall enjoy in the ports of New Granada, 
including those of the part of the Granadian ter- 
ritory, generally denominated isthmus of Panama, 
from ils southernmost extremity, until the boun- 
dary of Costa Rica, all the exemptions, privi- 
leges, and immunities, concerning commerce and 
navigation, which are now or may hereafter be 
enjoyed by Grausdian cilizens, their vessels, and 
merchandise; and that this equality of favor 
shall be made lo extend to the passengers, cor- 
respondence, and merchandise of the United 
States in their transit across the said territory 
from one sea to the other. The government of 
New Granada guarantees to the government of 
the United States that the right of way or transit 
across the isthmus of Panama upon any modes of 
communication thal now exist, or that may here- 
afier be constructed, shall be open and free tothe 
government and cilizeus of the United States and 
lor the transportation of any articles of produce, 
manufactures, und merchandise, of lawiul com- 
merce, belonging to the citizens of the United 
States; that no other tolls or charges shall be 
levied or collected upon the citizens of the United 
States or their merchandise thus passing over any 
ruad or canal that may be made hy the govern- 
ment of New Granada, or by the authority of 
the same, than is, under like circumstances, levied 
upon and collected irom the Granadian citizens ; 
thut any lawful produce, manufactures, or mer- 
chandise belonging to citizens of the United 
States, thus passing from one sea to the other, in 
eilher direction, fur the purpose of exportation 
lo any other foreign country, shall not be liable 
to any import dutues whatever; or, having paid 
such duties they shall be entitled to drawvack 
upon their exportation; nor stall the citizens of 
the United Siates be liable to any duties, tolls, or 
Charges of any kind to which native citizens are 
Hot subjected tor thus passing ihe said isthmus. 
And, in order tu secure to themselves the tran- 
quil and constant enjoyment of these advantages, 
aud as an especial cospensution for the said ad- 
Vantages, and for the favors they have acquired 
by the 4th, 5th, and 6th articles of this treaty, the 
United States guarauty positively and efficacious- 
ly to New Granada, by the present stipulations, 
the perfect neutrality of the before mentioned 
isthmus, with the view that the free transit from 
the one to the other sea may not be interrupted 
Or embarrassed in any future time while this 
treaty exists; and in consequence the United 
Siales also guaranty, in the same manner, the 
rights of sovereignty and property which New 
Granada has and possesses over the said terr- 
tory.” 

The 2d section declares that *‘ the present 
treaty shall remain in full force and vigor tor the 
term of twenty years from the day of the ex- 
Change of ratifications.”” And the 3d section 





stipulates that ‘‘ notwithstanding the foregoing, 
if neither party notices to the other its intention 
of reforming any of or all the articles of this 
treaty, twelve months before the expiration of 
the twenty years stipulated above, the said treaty 


shall remain binding on both parties beyond the 


said twenty years, until twelve months from the 
time that one of the parties notifies its intention 
of proceeding to a reform.” 

This is, in fact, a defensive league on our part 
with New Granada, in which we virtually guar- 
anty her sovereignty and. independence for the 
term of twenty years, and as much longer as 
neither party shail notify the other of * its inten- 
tion of proceeding to a reform” of the treaty. 
This is a very wide departure from our foreign 
policy hitherto, and its justification is only to be 
fuund in the exigency of the case—the overru- 
ling necessities of our position with reference to 
our territories on the Pacific. The pass across 
the isthmus of Panama is the only route by 
which easy, regular, and speedy communication 
can be established with them, and by which, in 
fact, ithas already been established ; and there 
is no power on earth, except New Granada her- 
self, which may say to us, ** thou shalt not cross 
the isthmus,” without meeting the prompt resis- 
tance of the whole power of the Union. This 
treaty, therefore, is buta simple advertisement 
to all the world, that for the next twenty years 
at least we will, with the permission of New 
Granada, cross the Isthmus of Panama, and you 
must not interfere. This is what we should say 
if there were no treaty, and therefore there is no 
harm in saying itin the treaty. The stipulation 
which places the citizens of the United States 
on au equality, with respect to the transit of pas- 
sengers and freight, with those of New Grana- 
da, was doubtiess intended to protect American 
interesis fromm unreasonavle or improper exac- 
tions. Butas the quantity of freight and num- 
ber of passengers belonging to New Granada, 
which will pass over the railroad, will be smali 
in comparison to the commerce and travel from 
the United States, it is doing that government 
no injustice to imagine, that were this underta- 
king in the hands ol a fureign company, it might 
consent to regulations which would not be felt 
by its own cilizens, but which would be perfect. 
ly ruinous to ours, and besides, the treaty does 
not provide that the commerce, or subjects of other 
countries shall not be placed, by any company, on 
a more favorable footing than those of New Gra- 
nada, and consequently than ours. 

‘lhe guaranty of the Goveroment of New Gra- 
nada to the Government of the United Siates of 
‘“the right of way or transit across the Isthmus 
of Panama, upon any modes of communication 
that now exist, or that may be hereafter con- 
structed,” simply means that the Government 
of New Granada will not forbid us from cross- 
ing the Isthmus on a railroad if we pay for it— 
or, that the citizens of the Upited States may be 
required to pay as muchas the Government of 
New Granada may consent that the citizens of 
that republic shall pay—though the merchan- 
dise, subjects, or citizens of other couniries 
might be atluwed to pass at half the price. To 
guard against impositions from any quarter, and 
secure the interests of the United States beyond 
contingency, the committee have deemed it pro- 
per, in the bill submitted herewith, to provide 
thata large majority of the stock of the railroad 
shall be tield by American citizens. 

Much has been said respecting a communica- 
tion across the Isthmus of sehuantepec, and rep- 
resentations have been made that the depih of 
water is sufficient to justify the construction of a 
ship canal, ‘This question has been effectually 
decided by the survey of Lieut. Wn. Leigh, U. 5. 
N., who bas recentiy madea very accurate sur- 
vey of the bar at the mouth of the river Coatza- 
coalcos, (the eatrance to the harbor on the gulf 
side of the Isthmus,) and found but twelve teet 
and a half of water at low tide, and but two feet 
rise of tide on the bar. A safe deduction for the 
swell of the sea, would enable vessels drawing 
about tweive leet to cross the bar into the canal. 
‘Tne survey of Lieutenant Leigh has been pub- 
lished at the observatory, aud may be regarded 
as the highest authority tor saying that if a ship 
capal were constructed across tual isthmus, it 
would not be possible to get ships into it. If, how- 
ever, nature had imposed no ovstructions at the 
entrance of the harbor, there are other considera- 
tions which it is believed are of sufficient weight 
to render the expenditure of money at that point 
inexpedient. ‘There are few who have attentive- 
ly observed the progress of opinion in this coun- 
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try during the last few years, who will de- 
ny that the people of the United States are now 
looking with much anxiety to the construction 
of a railroad from some point on the Mississippi 
river-to the bay of San Francisco; and it is not 
probable that twenty years will be allowed to 
pass before this great and necessary work will 
be accomplished. This road will fori the great 
northern line of communication, while that across 
the isthmus of Panama will be the southern, 
There is no necessity for an intermediate line. When 
the northern line shall be completed, it will be- 
come the great thoroughfare to California, Ore- 
gon, the islands in the north Pacific, Japan, China 
Manilla, &c. &c,; while the southern line will be 
the channel of communication to the ports on the 
west coast of Mexico, South America, New Z:a- 
land, New Holland, and the islands of the south 
Pacific. It would probably cost one-half as much 
to construct a sbip canal across the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec as it would to make a railroad 
from the Mississippi river to San Francisco, 


The committee will now proceed to state more 
specifically some of the benefits which our com- 
inerce. agriculture and manufactures, will de- 
rive from the completion of the proposed works 
aoross the isthmus of Panama. In the year 1844, 
fitty-seven American ships cleared at the custom 
house of Canton; and it is believed, from reliable 
information, that there are now, at least, sixty-five 
American ships engaged in the China trade, or 
that sixty-five voyages are annually made in it. 
lt is stated by merchants engaged in that trade 
that the new route across the isthmus will save 
an average of ten thousand dollars a voyage, or 
six hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum, 
in our commerce with China, besides the saving 
of interest on the capital employed in it, by ma- 
king two voyages a year instead of one. This 
may beset down at about one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars per annum. 


Those who have long been engaged in the 
whale fishery say that about one-fourth of the 
time employed in a whaling voyage is consumed 
in going to and from the fishing ground. ‘The an- 
nual product of that branch of commerce is about 
ten millions of dollars. This shows an actual 
loss of time equal to abont two millions anda 
half of dollars. It is estimated that the new route 
will save one half of this ; or twelve hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars per annum. ‘The length 
of the voyage now causes an average loss of ten 
per cent. of the oil, or an annual loss of one mil- 
lionsof dollars. Itis admitted that the new route 
will prevent this. There will be, therefore, 
a saving in this item of one million of dollars an- 
nually. As we have no returns of the number of 
voyages made to the west coast of America, and 
as the distances by the new route to Chili, Peru, 
Ecuador, San Blas and Mazatlan, are reduced 
more than between the United States and China, 
it will not be considered an over estimate if we 
assume that there will be a saving of about the 
same per cent. on our commerce with those ports, 
as has been stated with respect to the trade with 
China. This gives a littie over two hundred 
thousand dollars per annum. 


The memorialists propose to complete the rail- 
road in three years. ‘They will then have twen- 
ty years of undisputed control over the works be- 
fore New Granada will have the right to purchase. 
It has been estimated in this report that atthe 
end of three years, there will probably be 500,000 
people in California, and that they will require an 
equal number of barrels of flour, and the same 
quantity of beef, pork, and other articles of pro- 
vision annually. ‘I'he saving on the new route will 
be atleast one dollar per barrel, or one million 
of dollars a year on the agricultural products, to 
say nothing of the market thus afforde1, which 
woul J otherwise be unavailable, besides the saving 
of time in the voyage, and the interest of the cap. 
ital employed in the trade. It is, of course, im- 
possible to estimate the saving on the freight of 
manufactured goods. That, however, will ne- 
cessarily be very large. These items are pre- 
sented lor the purpose of giving some definite idea 
of the vast importance ol the proposed work, not 


tage which will be derived from it toal) branches 
of our national industry, This would be impossi- 
ble. We have not estimated for any increase of 
our commerce with any pait of the world except 
California, nor for that territory after the first 
year that the road shall be in operation, But at 
is believed that the views and arguments present- 
edin this report, together with the items above 








stated are of sufficient importance to justify the 
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favorable action of the government on the recom. 
mendations of the committee. 

As it is quite impossible to estimate the strength 
of the naval and land forces which may be requir- 
ed on the Pacific in California and Oregon during 
the twenty years, from the completion of thetoad, 
the committee do not feel jnstified in making a 
calculation which might be entirely erroneous. 
It will readily be perceived, however, that as 
there is no probability that there will bea supply 
of provisions raised in the country in consequence 
of its supposed mineral wealth, thatevery article 
of supply for both arms of the service must be 
carried from this side of the isthmus. This would 
render the conveyance round Cape Horo very 
expensive, and the transit over the railroad a 
saving toa very large amount. 

Recapitulation of the foregoing amounts, which, 
it is believed, will be saved by the construction 
of the proposed railroad : 

In the China trade, $800,000 per an- 
num for twenly years 

In the whale fishery. $2,250,009 per 
annum for twenty years 

in the trade with the west coast of 

America, exclusive of our territo- 

ries, $200,000 per annum, for twen- 

ty years 
On the freight of flour, beef pork, 

&c., $1,000,000 per annum, for 

twenly years 


$16,000,000 
45,000,000 


4,000,000 


20,000,000 





$85,000,900 





It will be perceived that no attempt has been 
made, by the addition of interest to these items, 
10 swell the amount; and the sum total is only 
presented as conveying a very faint idea of the) 
benefits which wail result to our agricuilure, 
coumerce, and manulactures, from the construc- 
tion of the proposed work. 

The committee recommend, therefore, that 
a grant of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
per annum be made to the memorialists for the | 
purpose of enabling them to complete the work, 
on the conditions stated in their memorial, which 
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The bill for raising additional revenue, has, 
passed both Houses. It is a compromise, says 
the Providence Journal, of the two general plans 
which were advocated,—imposing the tax partly 
on the banks and other moneyed corporations, 
and partly on the general property of the State. 
The tax on reali and personal estate is three cents 
on every hundred dollars, and upon bank capital 
and a portion of their reserved profits, thirty 
cents on every bundred dollars. Insurance Cor- 
panies (except Mutual and Life lusurance) are 
taxed $300; Mutual Insurance Companies, exist 
ing 33 years and upwards, are taxed $200; and 
agencies of Insurance Companies (except Life 
Insurance) are taxed $350. The bill, it is con- 
templated, will produce a revenue of $24.000,-- 
$10,000 of which is appropriated to the purposes 
of education, and the remainder to the payment 
of the indebtedness of the State. 


MAssacuusetts —Common Schools: By the last 
repcrt of Mr. Mann, Secretary of the Board of 
Education, we learn that the amount collected 
by the towns for the purposes of education (aside 
from that paid by the State) was $754,943. This 
is nearly $100,000 more than has been paid be- 
fore in any single year. 

From the sane report we learn that there are 
3,653 public schools in the State. She number 
of pupils attending these schools is about 165,000 
in summer, and about 185 000 in winter, The 
whole uumber of children in the State, between 
the ages of 4 and 16, is reported at 214,436. 
There were iu the different schools 3 656 pupils 
who were Jess than 4 years old, and nearly 10,000 
who were over 16 years of age. Jhe average 
length of time during which these schools were 


}open, was 7 months and 22 days. 


Registration Returns of the State:—The Boston 
Traveller, in noticing the returns mace to the 
Secretary of the Commonweally of Massachu- 
sells, Says that they are quile defective, a3 no 
returps have been wade vy 28 cilies aud lowns, 


and from others the reports are very imperiect, | 
‘The returns received show, of births, 16,515 5) 


of marriages, 5,287; and deaths, 11,346. ‘ihe 
greatest number of births reported in ove Month 








8 annexed to this report, marked A. Their | 
charter from the Government of New Granada | 
allows them eight years in which to complete | 
their railroad. ‘hey propose to finish it in three | 
years. This will be a saving of five years. The | 
ubove ileins show an annual saving of $4,250,- 

VOU, which, for the five, years, wall aimouut to | 
$21,200,000. Lt will therelore be perceived how | 
very important it is that the road shall be com- | 
pleted as soon as possible. One year’s delay will 
cause nearly as great a juss as the whole amount 
proposed to be granted to the company, in yearly 
payments, for twenty sears, 

‘There has not been an accurate survey of the 
route of the proposed road, and consequently no 
precise estimate of its cost. From the best! 
vata at command, Colonel J. J. Abert estimates | 
the cost of the work at $4 335,760. It will not) 
be considered extravagant if we add $664,240 | 
jor fire-proot warehouses, depots, &c., &c., ma- 
king a round sum of five miilious of doilars as 
the probable ultimate cost of the work. 

‘Tue proposed grant will be five per cent. on | 
the imvestuwent, and will probably not greatly 
exceed the amount which the Government 
would pay annually for the services stipulated 
by the memorialisis lo be pertormed. 

Coione! Abert’s letter and estimate will be 
found in the appendix, marked C. 

‘Jhe accompanying map exhibits the courses | 
and actual distances on the globe of sume of the | 
priocipal routes referred to in this report. 

The committee recommeud the passage of the | 
bill herewith submitted. 
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Ruove Istanv.—The act for the removal of 
certain legal and political disabilities, which was 
intended to relieve ‘* Governor Dorr” from the | 
disqualification as a citizen, he incurred by rea- 
sou of his active participation in the movements 
made a few years since lo supercede the govern- 
ment of this State, was rejected in the House of | 
Asseu, bly on the 31st ult. Among the objections 
to the passage of the bill, it was stated that there 
was astatule in existence of which Mr Dorr! 
could avail himself, and be restored to his pri-| 


vileges, simply by going before a judge and taking 
the oath of aliegiance. 








was io March, viz: 1,513; and the next highest 
in February, 1,481, and April, 1,432; the lowest 
number occurred ia June, 1,092. ‘he greatest 
number of marriages took piace in November, 
760; the next highest in October, 553; and the 
lowest in July, 278, and August, 236. Ol the 
5,287 marriages, 67 men have been under 20 
years of age, and 1,134 women; between 20 and 
25 years of age, there have been married, 1,370 
men, and 1,956 women; between 25 and 30, 
there were 1,415 men, and 673 women; between 
30 and 35 years of age, 389 men and 197 women. 


‘Lhe greatest number of deaths has been caused. 


by consumption, viz. 2,397; typhus fever has 


carried off 1,202, and dysentery stands next, ha- 


ving carried off 1,074 ; pueumonia has Caused 
the death of 432, and croup 265. 

The average age of the persons who cied du- 
ring the past year was 61 years. 

‘he average age of professional men was over 
49; merchants, 52; farmers, 653; public offi- 
cers, 40; mechanics, 56; iaburers, 435; pau- 
pers, 65; females, 475. 


New Yorx-—On the 6th inst., the Senate and 
House of Representatives each proceeded to the 
nomination of a United States Senator, which 
resulted as follows: Jn the Senale, William H. 
Seward had 19 votes; John A. Dix 6 votes; 
D. D. Barnard 2 votes; Chancellor Walworth 2 


votes. Inthe House, Wm. H. Seward had 102 votes; | 


John A. Dix 15 votes; Chancellor Walworth 5 
votes. The Senate then appeared in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives to compare 
nominations, when it was fonnd that the mayori- 
ties agreed in favor of Witliam H. Seward, and 
he was declared to be duly elected Senator of 
the United States for the term of six years from 
the fourth of March next. 

The nominations for Regen's of the University, 
which were made al the same time, were found 
to agree in the two Houses. Van Ren- 
sallear was accordingly declared Regent of the 
University of the State of New York. 

Washington Hunt has been elected by the Le- 
gisiature, to the office of Comptroller of State, 
iu the place of Millard Fillmore resigned. 

Homestead Exempltion.—The bill making invio- 
lable a homestesd has been lost in the Senate by 
a vote of 12 to 16. 


New York Free Scnoors.—From the Report 





of the Superintendent.--The whole vumber of 
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children reported as attending school dusing some 
portion of the year 1847, 1s 775,723, and of those 


17.805 attended school the whole year, 
‘ 


25,028 ‘* ten and less than 12 months, 

50822 ‘ eight and less than ten do. 
104,016 “* six and less than eight do. 
154673 “ four and less than six do. 
194892 * two and less than four do. 


198,625 6 less than two do. 


The average time duriug which schools have 
been kept during the past year, in the State, may 
be stated at eight months, which is the same as 
last year. 4 

The Capital of the School fund is $2,211,475,- 
14 an increase over the jast year of $40,960,67. 

The number of volumes in the School District 
libraries in 1844 was 1,145,250; in 1845, 1,203. 
139; in 1846, 1,310,986; and in 1847, 1,338,848. 


=> There are 5.800 tayerns in the State of 
New York, 253,000 farmers, 51,000 merchants, 
13,000 manufacturers, 125,000 mechanics, 3,500 
lawyers, 4,0U0 doctors, and 5,300 preachers. 


Dear ano Dums.—In the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the deaf and dumb there are one hun- 
dred and twenty-one pupils, viz: 87 supported by 
Pennsylvania, 7 by New Jersey, 10 by Maryland, 
3 by Delaware, and 14 by their friends. Of the 
28 pupils admitted during the year 1848, 11 were 
born deaf. 


Detaware.—Extracts from the Message of Go- 
vernor Tharp, of Delaware, of the 2d January last : 

Our profound gratitude is due to the Alwighty 
Ruler of Nations for the condition of unprece- 
dented prosperity and happiness now presented 
by our beloved country. His beneficent hand 
has bestowed upon us all the blessings which 
are essential to the perfect well-being of a peo- 
ple: And what should greally elevate our appre- 
ciation of the Divine Favor, it is displayed tu- 
wards us in siriking contrast with the calawities 
which affiiet other vations. While civil war, 
social disurder, pestilence and famine, the usual 
concomilants of political revolutions, however 
directed to the must legitimate ends, are desola- 
lating so large a portion of Europe, we present 
the uvnexampled spectacle of a pation at peace 
with all the world, enjoying perfect tranquillity, 
at home, and realizing all the bevefils which can 
flow from the wisest system of human Jaws, 
combined with pre-eminent patural advantages. 

Jtis gratifying to observe how fully our own 
State bas patlicipated in the piogressive pros- 
perity of the country at large. indeed, no State 
of the Union is likely to share more extensively 
in the benefits resulung from the existing policy 
of the Federal Government. Having a soil of 
easy Cullivalion and great natural feruily, beg 
sparsely populated aud lying within easy access 
of the great depois of commerce, Delaware uust 
vf necessity be an agricullural Siale. So long 
as the products of the soil constitute our princi. 
pal articles of export, agriculture must be the 
controlling interest; the means ol Support aud 
the sgurce of prosperity to all others. ‘The re- 
turning value of the surplus productions uf a 
couniry exported to foreign markels constitutes 
the general wealth, aud in eXact proportion as 
this 1s augmented, are all the pursuits of iudus- 
try stimulated, the wages of labor increased aud 
coailort generally diflused. ‘hese Deveficial in- 
fluences have been very seusibly felt amoung us 
during the past two years, and demonstrate that 
a liberal commercial policy atlurding lor our sta- 
ple products an extended market and colse- 
quently enhanced prices, is to this State, an ob- 
ject ol vital interest. ‘Through uo other sostru- 
mentality can ils most important resources be 
developed, and the Siate advanced to what ils 
caiurai advaulages judicate to be its true posi- 
lion ip wealth aud population. 

Our present code ul laws was framed in much 
wisdom, and bas been long and weilltried. Wre- 
iber more or Jess periect m the estimation of 
others, it is approved by our Own people, and 
bas been found upon full experience to answer 
the substaatial purposes ol good government. 
Whatever amendwent it might properly receive 
in sume of its details, Do Change in apy uf 1s ra- 
dical features would, in my opinion, be agree- 
able to the popular wish or Warrauled by sound 
expediency. Under these impressions | siall 
conlent mysell in this Communication, wilh sug- 
gesting a lew legisiative provisions which pre- 
sent exigencies scem to require. 


Insane Poor :—The guardianship of those who 
are incapable of seli-protection is one of the 
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first duties and most honorable attributes of a 
civil government. The State has fully discharged 
this obligation towards all the unfortunate classes 
of society except the insane—the most unfortu- 
nate of all. Formerly, in the absence of any 
jegal provision in their favor, idiots and lunatics 
were confined in the public jails as though they 
were objects of fear, of which society should 
rid itself, rather than subjects of a tormenting 
disease, Often susceptible of cure and entitled 
to sympathy and relief. Their removal from the 
companionship and treatment of fellons to the 
county poor-houses, under acts of 1812-715, 
has somewhat alleviated the wre.chedness of 
their condition, but 1s a provision very inade- 
quate to their peculiar necessities. It has been 
well remarked that ‘* the treatment of insanity 
jsa science.” Jt requires with the best medi- 
cal skill, suitable arrangements for the comfort 
of the patient, trained attention, judicious, y¢er- 
serving kindness, and moral influence. Posses- 
sing few or none of these advantages, the poor- 
house can afford but littke more than a narrow 
cell and grated window, where the unhappy ma- 
niac is consigned toa fate more dreadful than 
death, and to which death alune brings relief; | 
hopelessly lost to his friends and a perpetual bur- | 
den to society. Public sentiment 4s beginning 
to respond to the claim which these persons pre- 
sent to our humanity and christian principle, and 
will only be satisfied by some speedy and effec. 
tual measures for their relief. The subject 
was earnestly pressed upon the Legislature at 
the session of 1843; but unfortunately, as ] 
think, it was associated with the project of es- 
tablishing an insane asylum within the State. 
The measure was referred to a committee of 
gentlemen eminent for philanthropy and _ scienti- 
fic attainment, who in an able report to the suc- 
ceeding session of 1845, exhibited the present | 
condition of the insane, tie obligation of the 

State to protect and relieve them, and the pro-| 
bable cost of erecting and maintaining a public | 
institution for that purpose. At that session the | 
project was formally adandoned, it being deemed | 
expedient, as suggested by a legislative report | 
on the subject in the then state of the public finan- | 
ces lo incur the expense requisite for its execu- 
tion, Deeply should | depiore this conclusion | 
if I supposed it must debar the insane poor from | 
the retief im peratively demanded by their neces- | 
sities and our obligations. But such need not be | 
its effect. The Insane Asylum of Pennsylvania | 
is easily accessible, presenting advantages cer | 
tainly not inferior to any which could be af- 

forded by a like institution of our own, and to | 
be obtained at far less expense. A provision | 
corresponding with such as has already been | 
made tor the indigent blind and deaf and dumb. | 
will bring the insane of our State within the influ. | 
ence of all that the philanthropic efforts of the age | 
under the Divine blessing can accomplish for | 
Weir comfort and restoration, | confidently | 
commend the subject to your humane considera- 
tion, 

Right of Suffrage.—I submit it to you, gentle- 
men, whether the present provisions relating to 
ihe county assessments do not needlessly embar- 
rass the right of suffrage. The Constitution re- 
quires that an elector shall have paid a county 
tax Within two years which shall been assessed 
more than six months before the election at 
which he votes. In directing the mode of asses- 
sing and collecting the taxes, it should be a car- 
dinal object with the Legislature to afford to the 
humblest citizen the amplest facility for qualify- 
og himself as an elector within the requirement 
of the Constitution. But it would really seem to 
be the policy of present laws to multiply restric- 
ions upon the right of suffrage. ‘The integrity 
aud vigilance of numerous public officers—of as- 
sessors, levy court commissioners, clerks of the 
peace and collectors, must concur to perfect the 
tax qualifaction. No tax can be paid after it 
has been returned and allowed by the levy court 
as delinquent, even though in fact the delin- 
quency may have been the result of the collec: 
lor’s negligence ; and as if this were not a sufli- 
cient restriction the delinqnent’s name is direc- 
ted to be immediateiy stricken from the assess- 
ment list, so that he becowes absolutely debarred 
from paying a tax for the succeeding year, and 
his future right is exposed anew to all the un- 
certainties which may result from inattention on 
the part of assessors. lt may be said that the 
citiZen who properly values his right of sulfrage, 
Will see to its security by procuring himself to 
be assessed within the time prescribed, and by 
Pucctually payiwg his public dues. But such an 














| co-operation of this State in his system of Inter- 


exaction is unreasonable, and wo tld disfranchise | sion of the States of Maryland, Pennsylvania and 


half of our taxable population. It is the duty of | 


Delaware, for the purpose of replacing tbe lost 


the officers charged with the assessment and col-| houndary stone which stood at the north-east cor- 


lection of the taxes, to look after the taxable, 
and not of the taxable to find the officers, which 
for the most part is impracticable, since they 
keep no public offices; nor is there any place 
where they are bound to be accessible. It is, 
therefore, of necessity that persons depend in 
this matter upon the attention of the assessors 
and collectors, aud are so generally liable to lose 
their qualification as electors through the neglect 
of those officers. Restrictions of the kind refer- 
red to may possibly obviate some inconveniences ; | 
but even if it were so, no consideration of aeeed 
nience can outweigh the importance of an un- 
embarrassed, universal rght of suffrage. It should | 





be within the power of every cilizen al any lime | 
to cause himself to be assessed and to pay his | 
lax, 80 that he may be exempted from all hazard | 
of becoming disfranchised, even temporarily, | 
through the negligence or corruption of a public | 
officer. 

Revolutionary Papers. One of my predecessors | 
also reminded the Legislature of the perishable | 
condilion of ihe Revolutionary papers filed in the | 
office of the Secretary of State. ‘These papers | 
chiefly consist of the pay rolls and muster-rolls | 
of the Delaware troops while serving in the con- 
linental army during the war of the Revolution. 
‘They are much torn and defaced by frequent ex- 
amination, and some are becoming illegible 
through age. Resort is still had to them for proof 
of revolutionary service in support of pension 
claims, for which purpose they are treated al-| 
most as essential evidence by the Commissioner rd 
pensions, 1 recommend that provision be made | 
for having them transcribed in a suitable volume, 
so as to perpetuate, belore it entirely fades away, 
ihe evidence they furnish of the participation of 
our fathers in the glorions struggle for American 
freedom. itis a duty we owe to the fame of our 
State, and to the memory of those who perilled 
their lives to obtain the liberties we enjoy. 





International Exchanges.—| am requested to call 
attention to a communication heretofore present- 
ed from M. Alexandre Valtemare, soliciting the 


national Exchanges. Ano accompanying printed 
report on the subject contains ** a development of 
the plan, showing the mode in which the opera 
tions of exchange are conducted, ils expenses, 
the sources upon which it relies for revenue, and 
the advantage to be expected fuom its full reali- 
zation.” The grand object of the scheme, as set 
forth by its distinguished projector, is **to give to 
the intellectual treasures of the civilized world 
the same dissemination and equilibrum which 
commerce had already given to i.s material oues ; 
to place at the disposal of every nationall the 
sonrees of intellectual culture and of refinement 


| useless Jumber io the State-house cellars. 





of taste which are possessed by the most favored 
of its fellows: and to accomplish this desirable 
object by means which shall open, foster and ce- 
ment relations of amity and good tellowship be- 
tween the parties concerned.” ‘To the promotion 
of this object, certainly not ap unimportant one, 
M. Vattemare has devoted many years of unti- 
ring exertion, sacrificing bis time and fortune, 
without any other remuveration than that which 
flows from the exercise of the most enlarged phi- 
janthropy. His scheme has gained the sympathy 
and co-operation of the most gifted minds of both 
continents. Congress, by a recent act has adopt- 
ed the*Systcm of International Exchanges, and to 
facilitate ils operations has exempted from the 
payment of duties, all books and other articles 
imported under it, whether for the use of the 
Federal or State Governments. A_ like cor- 
dial support has been yielded to it by many of 
the S.ates of the Union, including New York, 
Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, New Jersey, 
Peunsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. The high 
appreciation of the system thus manifested, the 
uuportance Of its object, and the disinterested 
spirit of its author concur to claim for it your 
courteous alleniion. It is well worthy your 
consideration wiether this State should uot em- 
brace the opportunity now presented of partici- 
paling In advantages of such acknowledged value. 
The Governor called also the attention of the 
Legislature to the subject of conforming the 
weights and measures used within the State to 
the standards established by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Some better provision for the keeping of 
|the public arms is suggested. In consequence of 
the want of the necessary action on the part of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, the joint commis- 











ner of the State has not been appointed. The 
Governor recommends a compliance with the re- 
quests of the New Jersey Historical Society and 
the State Library of Indiana, for copies of the 
laws and documents of the State, and in refer- 
ence to the rejection by the Legislature of a simi- 
lar application from Harvard University, made 
last year, says: 

Our public documents do not make more than 
three moderate volumes biennially, and are pub- 
lished in great abundance for gratuitous distribu- 
tion. Large numbers are now stowed sg 

Oo 
deny a few copies to the respectful application 
of public institutions engaged tp contributing to 
the sciepce and literature of the country, hardly 
comports with the dignity of the State and the 
enlightened, liberal spirit of the age,—not to 


speak of the obvious advantage which is lost of 


extending the knowledge of our Jaws and institu- 
tions. 

The memorial of the National Medical Con- 
vention of May, 1847, soliciting the adoption of 
measures for a general registration of births, 
marriages and deaths, and the proposal ofa map 
publishing firm in Philadelphia, to furnish a new 
and complete map of the State, on certain condi- 
tions, was presented. 


Virginta —The number of pardons granted 
in this State, since the establishment of the peni- 
tentiary, to the Ist of October last, was 458 out 
of 2605 convicts received therein ; of this number, 
44 were granted during the teria of Governor 
Smith. 

Juries —The Legislature is engaged ona bill 
concerning juries in civil cases, It provides for 
the selection of 100 qualified jurors, 21 of whom 
are to be summoned to altend the circuit court. 
Seven shall constitute a jury, but if either parly 
require it, twelve are to be impannelled. 

Norru Caroiiwa.—Inagural address of Governor 
Manly, delivered in the Commons Hall on the first 
of January last : 

Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
of the House of Commons : 

In entering upon the duties of the high station 
to which I[ have been called, 1 avail myself of the 
earliest opportunity to tender to you, and to our 
common cunstiltuents, my thanks for the distinc- 
tion conferred upon me ; and to express my own 
patriotic pride in being deemed worthy of filing 
the Chief Magistracy of my native State. 

To be elevated to the highest office within their 


gift, by a people justly renowned for public virtue 


and social order, for uncompromising devotion to 
the Union, and a habitual respect for the supre- 
macy of the laws: to wear the mantle of such 
patriots as Casewell, Nash, Burke, Johnsvn and 
Davie, might well satisfy a loltier ambition than 
mine, 

it will not be expected that so near the termi- 
nation of your session, Iwill present to your 
consideration any specific policy. 

The distinguished gentleman I am about to 
succeed, has discharged that duty wilh a zeal 
and ability that the most patriotic and gifted of 
his successors in coming time will commend and 
admire. 

Whilst, then, 1 make no specific proposition for 
the future, 1 may be permitted, | trust, on this 
first day of the natural and politieal year, sur- 
rounded by the Supreme Judicial Functioparies 
of the commonwealth, having testified my devo- 
tion to the State by an appeal to the highest sauc- 
tions of our religion, to bestow one thought upon 
the past. 

There is no heart so cold as not to consider it 
meet and proper at this time, in this place, and 
under these circumstances, to acknowledge with 
devout gratitude the goodness of God,to thank hii 
for the multiplied blessings conferred upoo ouc 
country, and earnestly to supplicate a conltiuu- 
ance of his favors, 

We have, most truly, just cause to be thankful 








—thankful for our couutry, her climate and her 
soil—thankful for her Lustitutions, and for the 
law abiding hearts of our people. 

The Presidential Election:—Prominent among 
the events of the year that has just closed, is the 
great political revolution through which we have 
passed. I allude to it here in no spirit of vain 
giory and exultation at a party triumph. God 
jorbid that on an occasion like this, our hearts 
should swell with any other emotion than love 
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for our country, our common country, our whole 
country. 

In the formation of the Federal Constitution, 
there was no subject of such anxious and pain- 
ful consideration as the arrangement of the Exe- 
cutive department. The elective monarchies 
of the old world had proved the most defective 
of all systems of government. Many virtuous 
and able statesmen feared that any scheme by 
which the chief Executive Magistrate should 
be chosen at brief intervals must produce uni- 
versal tumult and confusion, and prove eminent- 
ly wanting in stability and security. 

The most ardent and confident advocates of re- 
publican governments, regarded it as the pivot 
on which the success or failure of our great ex- 
periment in political science was to turn. Nor 
did the success which marked every step of our 
national progress in its early career, serve to dis- 
pel their gloomy apprehensions. 

The illustrious Chief, to whom was first com- 
mitted the helm of State, can scarcely be re- 
garded as havirg passed through the process of 
election. His great qualities and eminent servi- 
ces had elevated him above all competition. He, 
and he only without a compeer, was “first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” ‘The problem remained to be 
solved, could our institutions withstand the shock 
of populur elections, occurring at stated inter- 
vals? Would not the difficulties increase as our 
population multiplied and our boundaries exten- 
ded? 

With each successive trial, the hopes of the 
friends of free government have grown brighter 
and stronger. 

The history of the seventh of November 1848, 
will, itis beliesed, go far to settle this ques- 
tion. 

That three millions of freemen, the proprie- 
tors of as many millions of square miles, be- 
tween the rising and the setting sun, should calm- 
ly and intelligently record their verdict upon the 
great issues submitted to them, is a more stu- 
pendous miracle in political science, than even 
the wonderlul agency 1p physics, by which this 
verdict was transmitted in a like interval from 
the extremities to the heart of this extended 
country. 

Since the world began, where but here in this 
glorious Union are Peaceful Revolutions witness- 
ed? Whuilst other Natious are agitated and con- 
vulsed, and the high places of power approached 
only through the battle field, here alone do one set 
of rulers give way to another without resistance ; 
and the policy of to day quietly upturns that of 
yesterday, by the peaceful magic of the ballot 
box. ‘lrough all this may have aroused the 
elements of party spirit, and exciled the popular 
mind by intellectual conflicts jor the mastery ; 
though badges and banners proclaimed the ardor 
of contending hosts; in one short day, without 
tumult or bloodshed, the struggle is ended. 

The next witnessss the cordial salutation of 
the victors and the vanquished. All is calm; and 
that civil spectacle extiibiled sublime and inimi- 
table evidence of an almost universal submission 
to the will of the majority. 

W hat can better illustrate the consummate wis- 








| olina. Hence, as a natural consequence, no one 

of our State Constitutions furnishes such marked 
proof of the jealousy of Executive power. The 
Governor possesses neither an iniliatory nor veto 
authority in legislation—and the mere privilege 
of recommendation has been assumed and sane- 
tioned by usage, in imitation of the course under 
the Federal Constitution, rather than derived 
from any provisions in our own. 

1 may be allowed, however, to remind your 
honorable body, that the very object and purpose 
for which our constituents have clothed you with 
the law-making power is, that you will exercise 
it for their good—for the improvement of their 
condition, intellectual and physical; for the de- 
velopement of the resources of the State; the 
increase of her revenue commensurate with the 
wants of the Treasury and the maintenance of 
the public credit; for perfecting the system of 
education among the people, and extending all 
prudent and practical help in aid of the agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, and commercial iuterests 
of our State. 

To stand still amidst the improvements which 
oe and enrich our sister States, is lo re- 
cede. 

To gaze with wonder on the achievements of 
others and ignobly do nothing for ourselves, will 
surely incur the guilt of the unprofitable servant 
that buried his talent. 

The people of the State, generous and confid- 
ing, expect you to do something on these subjects, 
and wiil sustain your honest efforts. 

Let then, | pray you, the mere stratagems, and 
schemes of party, be stifled by the voice of patri- 
olism which is calling you to aetion—and let the 
point of emulation be, who shail go farthest in 
that true ‘* progress” which improves, enriches 
and exalts a State. 

To these sentiments, awakened by the occasion 


that Being who is supreme over all, | assume | 
with humility, the obligations imposed upon me 





by the Constitution and the laws—and to their, 
faithful discharge, according to the best of my 


skill and ability, 1 will consult the interest, the 
dignity and the honor of North Carolina. 


On10.—Repeal of the Black Laws.—The House 


of Kepresentatives concurred in the amend- 





A committee of one from each Congressiona| 
district having been appointed to report business 
for the consideration of the Convention, Mr. 
James Guthrie, their Chairman, submitted the 
following preamble and resolutions :— 

Whereas, the original friends of Constitutional] 
reform in Kentucky, did not contemplate any in- 
terference with vested rights, nor any change of 
the relative condition of master and slave, and 
with the assurance that none was designed, the 
question of a Convention for Constitutional re. 
form has been twice passed upon by the people, 
and a deliberate opinion twice expressed in favor 
of the necessity and propriety of modifying the 
present Constitution ; and whereas, a disposition 
has manifested itself on the part of some avow- 
ing themselves favorable to Constitutional reform, 
to change the relative condition of master and 
slave in the proposed amendments to the present 
Constitution, the present assembly, constituted 
of friends of Constitutional reform, consider it 
proper to declare their sentiments upon the ques- 
tion of slavery, and some of the Jeading Consti- 
tutional reforms they favor, and to recommend 
a uniform course of action on the part of those 
who concur with them in the choice of delegates 
to the Convention—Therefore, 

1. Resolved; That we do not desire or contem- 
plate any change in the relative condition of 
master and slave in the new Constitution, and in- 
tend a firm and decided resistance to any such 

change. 

2. That we desire to change the term of office, 
as it now exists, to a prescribed term of years. 

3. That we desire to change the present mode 
of appointing many of the officers in the State, 
and as far as practicable, consistent with an. efh- 
cient government, to restore the appointment to 
the people. 

4. That we desire, biennial! sessions of the Le- 








which has brought us together, | have ouly to | gislature, and legislation restricted to general 
add, in conclusion, that with a firm reliance upon | Jaws, operating alike upon all. 


d. That we desire to confine our elections to a 
single day, and to convenient election precincts. 

6. That we desire to provide for the payment 
of the present State debt, and restrict the Legis- 
lature in the power to contiact debts. 

7. That we desire to make it iwperative to es- 
tablish a system of public instruction and pro- 
vide for the education of the masses. 

8. ‘That we have no objection to a proper pro- 


ments of the Senate, for the repeal of the black | Vision for colonizing the present free blacks, aud 


laws, on the 6th inst. The bill, as passed, pro- | 
vides for the creation of school districts for co-. 
lored schools,—for the election of trustees by the | 
colored tax-payers—appropriates the taxes paid | 
by colored persons to the support of the colored | 
schools,—provides that the colored school dis-| 
tricts shall oe deemed distinct bodies polilic,— | 
defines who shall ve deemed to be colored persons, | 
—and repeals all laws creating disabilities, or | 
conlerring privileges on account of color. ‘The 
Senate amendments take away the right from 
the blacks to sit, upon juries, and deprives them 
of the benefit of the poor laws. 

The number of colored persons in the State at 
ihe jast census was 17,316, of which 15,005 were 
in the Southern division of the State, 

Tavern Licenses.—By the strong vote of 46 to 





dom of our institutions or the benign influence of 


that spirit breathed into them by the foresight! lemperance to report a bill to repeal ail laws 


and patriotism of our ancestors? May thisspirit 
be ever cherished and perpetuated by the virtuous 
energy and intelligence of our people. 


22, the House has instructed the Committee on 


authorising the Courts of Common Pieas to grant 
licenses for the sale of ardent spirits. 
Stale of Parties in the Legislature.— The Cincin- 





those who shall herealler be set free, bul protest 
against abolition or emaucipation without the 
cousent of the owner, unless upon full compen- 
sation and colonization. 

9. That we favor a provision in the new Con- 
Stitution, that it shall not go inte operation until 
it shall be approved by a vole of the people. 

10. That ihe question of Constitutional reform 
is ove for the whole people, and is nol, and should 
not, be made a party question. 

11. That we recommend to the friends of Con- 
Stitulional reform, in the several counties, who 
concur with us in opinion upon the question of 
Slavery, and in general, on the other questions of 
reform, to hoid Conventions and select Conven- 
lion Candidates favoravie to their views, and 
Sustain them without regard to former party 
distinctions. 

12. That consultation on the selected candi- 
dates, and un:on of action, is essential to success 
in the desired reform, and that no private or 
party ambition should be allowed to mar the 


Let it be remembered by the unsucessful parly| nati Allas ciassities them as tollows: 52 Demo-| prospect of success. 


in the recent Presidential election, that the tri- 
umph of their opponents was the triumph of | 
brethren and not of foes; and that a factious op-| 
position now will bring them in conflict with that | 
‘* fundamental and vital principal of republican- 

ism, an absolute acquiescence in the decision of 
the majority.” And let it be borne in mind by 
the successful party, that with us it was a Contest 
for principles and not for the paltry rewards and 
trappings of office. ‘That our political opponents 
are nol to be regarded as a conquered enemy to 
be crushed beneath the heel of power—but as 
countrymen bound up in the same destiny with 
ourselves—joint inheritors and owners ofa com- 
mon government—copariners in. the same great 
charter that, gurantees justice and equal rights to 
all—in a word, Our Fellow Citizens. 

Legislation.—Iln the important prerogative of 
Legisiation, the Executive branch of our State 
Government is wholly excluded. 

Our early history exhibits on every page, the 
clearest evidence that no colony under the do- 
minion of the mother country was misgoverned 
and oppressed to an equal extent with North Car- 





crats, 53 Whigs, and 3 Nondescripts. in the latter 
class is enumerated, Mr. Swilt, of the Senate, 
and Messrs. ‘townshend and Morse of the House. 

Ainendment of ihe Constilution.—A resolution 
(which has passed the Senate) is now pending in 
ihe House, providing that the question of a con- 
vention for remodelling the Constitution be sub- 
milled to the people ot the State. 


Kentucky.—The State Convention of the 
friends of a Constitutional Reform wet at Frank- 
fort on the Sth inst.; and, it appearing that the 
representation was Dut partial, 1. was determined 
tu resolve the Convention into a primary meeting 
of the citizens, in the deliberations and actions ot | 
which alliriends of constitutional reform present 
were iuvited to unite, whether delegates or not. 

The meeting was thereupon resolved into a 
primary assewbdlage of the friends of constitu- 
tional reform {rom the various sections of the 
Siate, of which John L. Helm was chosen Pre- 
sident, D. Merriwether and John A. Goodson, 
Vice Presidenis, and John W. Finnell and Ben- 
jamin C, Allin, Secretaries. 





Resolutions Nos, 1, 2, 3, and the preamble, 
were adopted, without discussion, unauimously, 
as also Nos. 8,9, 10, Ll and 12. Kesoiution No. 
4, was fully discussed, and adopted by a consi- 
derable majority. Nu. 5, was adopted by a large 
majoritly—No. 6, almost unanimously, aud No. 7, 
by a vole of 56 to Y. 

A resolution was offered, declaring that it is 
practicable and desirable to elect all officers of 
‘he Commonwealth by the people, and laid ou the 
cable. 


Wisconsin.—Extract from Governor Dewey's 
message to the Legislature of Wisconsin, January, 
}349. 
* * 7 * * od 

{tis not only the system of schools and manner 
of imparting instruction that demands the alten- 
tion of slalesmen, but the extent and character 
of the education disseminated among our youth 
should also receive investigation. While we 
congratulate ourselves upon the progress we have 
made in the advancement of egucation, may not 
ihe inquiry be made, whether our system of in- 
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> schools the relative social duties due to and from 
> society? In fact, do they learn anything of the} otherwise, as will be sufficient to construct our 
most important works of internal communica- 
tions. 
priety in the unsettled parts of the State in the 
north, where settlements will not be interfered 
with, 


Viet. sas, ees 


PPS 


eB together and carried forward in harmony, with- 


& the other. 


concerns of life, or of procuring the means to 
- sustain it? Are not collegiate graduates as desti- 
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- cal and social affairs of the State? The system of 
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> struction is adequate, and of that practical cha~-| and the right also to tax the whole domain with- 
racter to fit and prepare the youth of the State | in her limits. 
to discharge all the duties of the social compact | equality, it is but right that the General Govern- 
E ; ment should surrender a portion of her domain 
Are they taught any of the practical duties of | to the States in which it may lie,to be appro- 
| jife? Does the science of government or of poli-| priated to beneficent purposes. 
tical economy enter into the system of their edu- 
cation? Are their political and natural rights dis- | ted to Congress by the Legislature, and that it be 
cyssed before them? Are they taught in your | asked to grant to the State such quantity of land 
within its Jimits, either alternate sections or 


and body politic. 


tute of all practical knowledge necessary to place 
them in useful attitudes as cilizens as when they 
first entered the college portals? Is this placing 
upon a correct and proper basis the education of 
those into whose hands will soon pass the politi- 


ublic instruction, physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual, should be more of a practical nature, and 
jess theoretical; or rather, the practical, theo- 
retical, and elementary should be more blended 


out giving preference to either to the neglect of 


Our youth should be educated for the realities 
of lile—they should be educated to be men, and 
to know the rights of man; and when thus edu- 
cated, they will at all times protect those rights, 
and be prepared to meet with firmness ail the 
responsibilities incident to their position. The 
most perfect system of imparting this instruction 
yet devised, is that of common schools; and the 
first great object of our State should be, to make 
the one now in form more perfect. 











as in instruction, is absolutely necessary to the | 
iarmony and success of the system. J'his uni-| 
furmity does pot exist in our schools, and it is | 
regarded as a great evil. 

Asa means of creating this uniformity, it has 
been suggested, and 1 recommend, that tne Re- 
gents of the University and State Superintendent | 
constitute a board to prescribe the course of study | 
and the books to be used-in all the schools of the 
State. ‘This board should have the selection of 
the libraries and apparatus of such schools, and 
the fixing a standard of qualification for teachers, | 
aud a plan for school-houses. | learn that the | 
revisers will submit for your action, al the present | 
session, an efficient, uniform system of common | 
schools, adapted to the wants of the people. | 
Your early action on this subject, and a repeal 
ol existing laws relating to it, is advised. 

Another important requisite for a good school is 
competent instructors: it is therefore the duty 
of the Legislature, in perfecting a system of pub- 
lic instruction, to secure Suitable teachers. ‘he 
close connection that exists between the pupil 
and tutor has not been sulfliciently regarded. The 
establishment of normal schools, at which teach- 
erscaa be propery educated and prepared to | 
perform their duties, will be the most effeciual 
method of accomplishing this object. 1 recume- 
mend the adoption of this course, so soon as the 
finances of the State will permit. 

l respectfully call your attention to the act 
providing for the election of a State Superintea- 
dent, and prescribing his duties. This act re- 
quires revision. ‘Ihe term of service of this of- 
fice should be increased to two years. Without 
this increase no une can do justice to the station. 
This officer having been elected under the con- 
stitution and Jaws, it will become his peculiar 
duly to have a general supervision over the sub 
ject, and to collect such facts and make such re- 
commendations as the interest of the school sys- 
tem may seem to require, which | have every 
conseenen to believe will be faithfully perform- 
ed, 

_The improvement of the internal communica- 
lion of the State is worthy your attention. While 
our Constitution has denied to the Legislature the 
power lo engage in such improvement, except tn 
particular cases, the main object of investigation 
0 Connection with the subject is the manuer and 
means of accomplishing it. 


_ The rightof the General Government to estab- 
lish a system of this kind, or to collect movey 
and distribute it among the States for such au 
object being denied, its power to donate land for 
any useful purpose to the States, wherever it 
8, has never been seriously questioned, and 
Can be maintained upon ratioual principles. New 
Slates are admitted into the Union upon an equal 
footing. with original States ; but no such equali- 





waters of the St. Croix river with those of Lake 
Superior, and one extending from some point on 
the Mississippi to near the mouth of Black river 
through the Wisconsin Pinery to Green Bay, has 
been suggested as feasible and weil worthy of 
the liberality of Congress. 
portant works of the kind requiring attention, is 
the construction of such a road south of the Wis- 
consin and Fox rivers, connecting Lake Michi- 
gan with the Mississippi. These, and the subject 
in general, are commended to your notice. If 


domain in unlimited quantities has become a stri- 
king evil in many paris of our State. Individuals 
—and some are not even citizens or residents of 


_ Uniformity | country has been thereby greatly retarded. Set- 
in schools of the same grade, as well in text-books | tlers have been compelled to pay an advanced 








iy can exist, until the new Siates possess as well 
he ultimate right of the soil as of jurisdiction, 
Fd 


As some equivalent for this in- 


I therefore suggest that this subject be presen- 


Such grants can be made with much pro- 


The construction of railroads connecting the 


Among the most im- 


we do not ask, we shall not receive. 
The present manner of disposing of the national 


the United States—have purchased large quanti- 
ties of the best lands, and the settlement of the 


price for their homes, and to increase by their 
labor the value of the wild lands of non-residents, 
without any coresponding benefit to the holders, 
and the investment in many cases is unprofitable. 
‘lo show the extent to which this monopoly 
reaches, | would state that in one county a sin- 
gle individual, who is not even a resident of the 
Union, holds upwards of 20,000 acres, entered in 
the early settlement of the State. Such mono- 
polies are truly great evils, and inducements 
should not be held out by enlightened and free 
governments to create them. ‘I‘he propriety ol 
representing this subject to Congress, and urging 
it to restrict the disposition of the public lands 
to actual settlers and in limited quantities, is re- 
spectiully recommended for your action. 


The amicable relations which were interrupted | 


between our Government and an adjacent Re- 
public have been restored and we may now con- 
gratulate our common country that we are at 
peace with all the world. While we rejoice over 





The twenty millions of people, quietly assem- 
bling in their respective ‘precincts on the same 
day, and their determining their national, and in 
mavy cases their Jocai government, for a period 
of years to come, presents the most sublime spec. 
tacle of national greatness and virtue ever exhi- 
bited to the world. 

Such is the happy result of a Government 
based upon the equality of right and the intejli- 
gence of its people. I have thus, as briefly as a 
due regard to the interests of the State would 
permit, presented to you the condition, and re- 
commended for your action, such measures as, 
in my Opinion, will promote its welfare. 

My duty under the constitution is performed ; 
and | jeave the great interests of the people in 
the hands of its representatives, trusting that 
harmony may characterize all your official inter- 
course, and that your legislative action may be 
guided by wise counsels and productive of bene- 
ficial results. 


Iuuinois.—T he bill allowing the right of way 
to the Cincinnati and St. Louis Raiirvad through 
the State was negatived in the House of Repie- 
sentatives, on the lst inst. ‘he failure is atiri- 
buted to constitutional objections. 


Missour1 —The following nominations of the 
Governor of the State have been coufirmed by 
the Senate: William A. Robards, as Aituin.y 
General; Foster P. Wright, as Judge of the 
Seventh Judicial Circuit; Alexander Hamilton, 
as Judge of the Kighth Circuit; Jolin H. Stone, 
Judge of the Ninth Circuit; Cuarles 8. Yancey, 
Judge of the Thirteenth Circuit; Carty Weis, 
Judge of the Third Circuit. 

Siavery.x— The Senate of this State has adopted 
resolutions declaring that legisiauion by Congress, 
to affect slavery in any part of the United States, 
violates the spirit of the Constitution 5 that such 
legislation lo exclude slavery from the conquered 
lerritories, Would ve a like vivlation; that the 
right to prohibit slavery in any territory, bsiongs 
only to the people of such territory ; thal in avy 
conilict invulving the principles avuve declared, 
Mussour: will be on the side of the slavehuiding 
Siates; and that their Sevators are instructed to 
**act im Coulormily to Uiese resvlulions.”’ 


MississippPI— Official. 





the happy condition olf our foreign. intercourse, 
the existing question that has grown out of the 
acquisition of territory ip the treaty with Mexico 
should not be overlooked, and should be ap- 
proached in a spirit of harmony and compromise. 

The sepliments of the Legisiature of this Siate 
were expressed on the question of the extension 
of the institution of slavery over the recently ac- 
quired territories, at its jast session, in resoiu- 
lions instructing our representatives in both 
Houses oi Cougress to act against such extension. 
itis believed that these seuliments correspund 
with the views of the great body of the people, 
aud all constitutional means should be used to 
restrict the further progress of this great social 
political evil. 

Exciting and threatening as this question is in 
maby portuons of the Union, I confidently believe 
that the patriotic spirit of the people, which has 
at all times proved itself equal to any emergency, 
whether of a foreign or dumestic character, will 
dispel the darkness thrown over our political 
horizon, and show the Union still united and in- 
divisible. The growing greatness of our whole 
country is becoming more apparent, and ils ener- 
gy and enterprise more manilest; aud the fact 
is belng rapidly illustrated, thal it 1s in truth the 
modei Kepubiic. 

Tue faciliues with which information can be 
transmitted have increased almost incredibly ; 
aiteady the electric wires of intelligence have, 
by the eulerprise and energy of our people, reach- 
ed the capital of Wiscousin. ‘I'v those whose 
energy has accomplished this result, the liberal 


patrunage of a geuerous public should be exten- 
ded. 


Our State government has gone into successful 
Operation, and its organization has added another 
link to the great chain of experimental proof de- 
moostrating the truth that the peopie are capa- 
ble of seli-government. 


—s m8 

~ ~ ~ aR 
: , = & . , —_ & 
Counties. te Counties, = 
Adams 643 365 Lowndes 801 780 
Amite 426 3uvuY Madisun bl4 497 
Attala 454 093 Marwan YY 162 
Bolivar 69 «§6©49 = Marsiall 1306 1344 
Carroll 855 921 Munroe Y2l 1062 
Ciuckasaw 546 943s Nesliuba 2il 254 
Cboctaw 642 743 Newton 1d4 197 
Claiburne 464 455 Nuxubee 617 607 
Clarke 211 252 OUOkubbeba 333 424 
Cvanuma 189 130) Perry 143 69 
Cuplah 451 537 Pike 277 398 
Covington 135 340 Panola 573 343 
De Suto 536 723 Pontotoc 757 999 
Frauklin 226 249 Kankin 356 370 
Greeue 84. 79 =Scou 152 273 
Hancock 157 116 Simpson 230 264 
Harrison 105 172 Smuh 210 2387 
Hinds 1206 522 Suntlower 330 
Holmes 613 520 ‘Laliahatchie 206 219 
ltawamba 207 850 ‘Tippah YSl 1236 
issaqueua 85 8653 ‘Iisbemingo 840 1190 
Jackson 32 106 ‘Tunica 61 25 
Jasper 343 3U5 Warren 390 478 
Jetlerson 301 290 Washington 179 71 
Joues 95 135 Wayne 97 §=62 
Keiuper 410 450 Wilkinson 455 291 
Latayette 730 760 Winston 3U7 425 


Lauderdale 474 667 Yallabusha 543 846 





Lawreace 145 433 Yuazuu 641 497 
Leake $23 239 

23,821 25555 

Cass’ maj. 734 


ARKANSAS.— Official. 








Counties. : ° Counties. Sy *, 
Arkansas 80 74 Marion 49 49 
Benton 90 290 Mississippl 118 110 
Bradley 227 124 Monroe 113) = 98 
Carruli 139 261 Monigomery (returns rej) 
Chicot 146 110 Newton 2 64 
Clark 193 223 Ouachita 571 423 
Conway 149 171 Perry 29 30 
| Crawlord 345 457 Philips (no returns.) 
Crittenden 104 63 Pike 67 136 
Dallas 203 265 Poinsett 44 110 
Deshea 208 149 Polk 17 «689 
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193 249 Pope 210 292 


Drew 
Franklin (return rej.) Prairie 4i iit 
Fulton 562 93) Pulaski 433 455 
Greene 13. 45 Randolph 5} 129 
Hempstead 375 330 Saline 147 244 
Hot Spring 142 178 Scott 61 130 
Independence 422 408 Searoy ‘(no returns.) 
Izar (no returns.) Sevier 103 195 
Jackson 194 235 St. Francis 28 260 
Jefferson 195 177 Union 553 635 
Juhnson 194 350 Vin Buren 95 136 
Lifayette 85 93 Washington 377 400 
Liwrence 239 291 White 43 6) 
Madison 87 214 Yell 137 186 
Total 7,533 9,300 


Texas.— Official. 


2 3 o 9 
, e © ia F 
Counties, : . Counties. ° 8 
Anderson 229 83 Haunt 66 ll 
Austin 175 85 Jackson 61 13 
Bastrop 191 42 Jasper ‘1130s «553 
Bexar 332 189 Lamar 353 186 
Brazoria 172 83 Lavaca 34 .4«113 
Brazos 33 Leon 142 26 
Burleson 64 9 Liberty 144 63 
Caldwell 99 27 Matagorda 79 89 
Calhoun 76 71 Medina 45 
Cherokee 392 110 Milam 119 «33 
Collin 99 43 Montgomery 363 59 
Colurado 68 20 Nacogdoches 313 97 
Comal 105 14 Nueces 55 = 66 
Dallas 209 57 Panola 194 43 
Denton 46 7 Polk 107. = 56 
De Witt Sit 16 Robertson 57 5 
Fanin 245. 88 Rusk 455 202 
Fayette 175 92. Sabine 181 38 
Fort Bend 135 39 San Augustine 234 70 
Galveston 235 217 San Patrio 27 5 
Goliad 34 27 Titus 296 123 
Gonzales 92 58S Travis 249 29 
Grimes 186 53 Van Zandt 6S 26 
Guadalupe 78 3l Victoria 86 87 
Harris 413 289 Walker 207 +119 
Harrison 381 364 Washington 373 123 
Hays 43 12 Williamson 41 16 
Houston 161 24 Wharton 51 8926 


8,801 3,777 | 


The above are all the returns that were re- 
ceived in time to be counted officially. The re- 
turns of twenty-three counties not included. 








Spirit of the Press. 


THE TRUE AND PROFITABLE MODE OF DIMINISH- 
ING THE Surp._us oF Corron.—From the Plough, 
the Loom, and the Anvi! : 


We have desired to impress upon the minds of 
our readers the great truth that ‘* population 
makes the food come from the rich soils, while 
depopulation drives them back to the poor ones,” 
and that if they desire to bring into activity their 
river bottoms, their swamps, their marl, and their 
lime, it can be accomplished in one way, and one 
alone, and that is by bringing to their sides the 
Joom and the anvil, that those who drive the 
shuttle and strike the hammer may eat on the 
ground the food that is needed for their suste- 
nance while engaged in converting the wool into 
cloth, and the ore into iron, for the use of those 
who produce the food. Had we needed confir- 
mation of the correctness of this view, we should 
have found it in the message of Governor John- 
son, of South Csrolina, an extract of which was 
given in our last number, page 433. He tells us 
that scarcely any of the productions of the State, 
cotton excepted, will bear transportation to mar- 
ket; that it is cheaper to import grain from the 
Northern States to the towns and cities on the 
seaboard, than to bring itfrom the interior of 
the State; and that lime may be imported from 
Maine into Columbia, sixty miles inland, at less 
cost than it can be obtained from the vast depo- 
sites within the State itself. She bas few con- 
sumers at home; and she makes no roads; and 
the reason why she does not is, that her popula- 
tion is sec widely scattered that the cost of ma- 
king them is greater than can be borne. It is 
the land of free trade and abstinence from gov- 
eromental interference, and yet the people are 
uvable to make roads without govermental aid. 
Canada 1s in a situation precisely similar. She 
has no consumers, vor can she have; fur she has 
perfect free trade with Britain, and is thereby 
impoverished, and she has thus far but twenty 
miles of railroad. India wants consumers thal 


she cannot have while she shall continue te en The consumption of the British empire for the 








perfect free trade with Britain, and therefore 
India makes no roads. South Carolina can send 
to market cotton, of which the earth yields by 
pounds, and so can India; but neither of them 
can send to market food, of which the earth 
yields by tons; and they have on the ground no 
consuming population to bring it forth. 

South Carolina is becoming depopulated, and 
the necessary consequence is that men fly from 
the vicinity of rich lands to seek the poor ones 
at the heads of the streams in Texas or Arkan- 
sas. She makes no roads, and her chief city is 
supplied with hay and grain from the North, 
while meadow lands abound, and swamps and 
river bottoms ask in vain for drainage to euable 
them to furnish tons of feod for men, and horses, 
and cattle, in place of the pounds of cotton or 
pecks of corn that are obtained in ‘*the moun- 
tain region of the State.”? Lime abounds, and fuel 
abounds, and poor soils whose produce would be 
trebled by aid of lime, abound, yet it is found 
cheaper to import it from the northern extremity 
of the Union than to quarry and transport its 
own. The State is almost destitute of consu- 
mers, and therefore it is that she is dependant 
upon other States for large supplies of many of 
the products of the earth, while other are ena- 
bled to supply those products because consumers 
are numerous. * ® * a 

Every where throughout the South the exces- 
sive colton culture is spoken of as the cause of 
the present depression, and as likely to be the 
cause of the total destruction of value in labor 
and land, to be attended with ruin to their own- 
ers. Such being the case, we might naturally 
suppose that there had been a very great increase 
in the product by which the markets of the world 
had been overwhelmed}; but that no such increase 
had taken place, we propose now to show, in 
proof of the proposition that where the consumer 
does not take his place by the side of the produ- 
cer the exhaustion of the land, atlended with 
diminished returns to labor, is 8 necessary coun- 
sequence. 

In the following table we give the amount pro- 
duced, the average price, and the sum estimated 
to have been yielded by the crop for the years 
from 1840 to the present time, and an estimate 
for the crop now coming into market : 


1840 870,000,000 lbs. 8.6 cts. $74,820,000 
1841 654,000,000 102 66,705 ,0U0 


1842 674,000,000 8.2 55,468,000 
1843 952,000,000 6.0 57,120,000 
1844 812,000,000 8.1 65,772,000 
1845 953,000,000 5.9 56,522,000 
1846 840,000,000 78 65,520,000 
1847 711,000,000 101 71,811,000 
1848 940,000,000 7 65,800,000 
1849 1,020,000 ,000 supposed 5 51,000,000 


The average product of the last three years is 
890,000,000, being almost precisely the same as 
that of 1840, although the population of the cot- 
ton-growing States must have increased twenty- 
five per cent., or considerably more than a mil- 
lion of souls, and although all the energies of 
this greatly increased population have been given 
to the extension of the cultivation of their great 
staple. The reason for this is to be found in the 
fact that men are every where exhausting the 
land, impoverishing themselves, and flying to 
seek new land, when, if they were to return to 
the Jand the refuse of its products, they would, 
become rich, and thus be enabled to clear and 
drain the richer soils by which they are every 
where surrounded. Throvghoutthe whole South 
the tendency has thus far been in the same direc- 
tion in which have travelled Maryland, Virginia, 
and South Carolina, which abound in fertile soils, 
from which men are flying as if from pestilence, 
while those who remain cultivate large suriaces 
of exhausted lands, from which they obtain small 
crops. 

‘l’o all this the South Carolinian would answer 
that he had been exhausted by the tariff, that if 
he had had perfect free trade with Great Britain 
and with the world, he would have grown rich, 
because of the increased demand for cotton that 
would have resulted from his own increased 
power of consuming cotton fabrics; but that he 
has been taxed for the support of avaricious 
manufacturers at the North, who have grown 
rich at his expense, while bis market has been 
diminished by reason of his diminished power of 
consumption, in consequence of having to give 
forty bales out of a hundred for the support of 
monopolists, &c. 

How far this viewis borne out by facts we pro- 
poSe now to inquire. 


— 


three years previous to the last has been as fol 
lows—in millions of pounds : 





: % 1845. 1846. 1847, 
United Kingdom 157 141 74 
Colonies 85 87 67 

Total 242 228 M41" 


The colonies of Great Britain enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of perfect free trade, which should, ac. 
cording to many of our teachers, produce the 
highest prosperity, and yet their power of 
consumption tends to diminish when it should 
increase, because of the exhaustive nature of their 
trade with the mother country. The latter is de. 
termined to be the great workshop of the world, 
and that she may be so, India is compelled to send 
cotton produced ata distance of sixty days’ jour. 
bey from the Ganges, and rice to feed the mun 
Who is to twist the cotton, and then, after the 
lapse of perhaps a couple of years, the same cot- 
ton and rice find their way to the hills in the form 
of cloth, to be consumed by the producer of cot. 
ton, who obtains one yard where he would have 
five could he manufacture it at home, and cult. 
vates poor lands while surrounded by rich ones 
that he is unable to clear or drain His position 
and that of the South Carolinian are precisely the 
same. Both would make their exchange at home 
if they could. Buth are compelled to make their 
exchanges abroad, at great loss of labor and ma- 
nure. And this they call freedom of trade! 

The exhaustive nature of the process is mani- 
fested iv the diminished consumption at home as 
well as abroad. Jreland can have no manufac- 
tnres, and she is ruined because she, like the other 
colonies, is compelled to waste on the road and 
in idleness the labor that should be applied to the 
couversion of food and cotton ito cloth, and food 
and ore into iron. Her power of consuming cot- 
ton 1s daily diminishing, as is that of the north 
and west of Scotland. 

Lhe export of cotton yarn and cloth by Great 
Britain to other countries has been as follows, in 
the first six months oi— 

: 1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 
European States, mil- 

lions of pounds l0dv 94 £69. 81 

All other countriesdo. 65 52 69 49 


Throughout the whole of Europe there has 
been a determjnaton to throw off the colonial sys- 
tem and to bring the consumer, with his loom and 
bis anvil, to tuke his place-by the side of the 
plough and the harrow of the producer, and the 
resuil may be seen im the gradual decline of the 
export of cloth and yarn to the continent. Has 
that, however, been attended with a diminished 
power of consuming cotton? On the contrary, 
the Continental consumption of American cotton, 
which was in 1844 but 009,000 bales rose in 1845 
and 1849 to 437,000 and 450 0U0, and is estimated 
this year, notwithstanding the disturbances, at 
420,000. In 1847, because of the high prices, 
itfeil to 340,0U0, the reduction being in nearly 
the same proupoition which the production of that 
year bore to the average of the two previous 
years. 

The advantage of trading directly with the 
consumer of colton, thus superseding the neces- 
sity for depending ou English merchants and En- 
glish mill-owners, and diminishing the machinery 
of exchange and the cost of exchange, will be 
seen irom a comparison of the regularity of move- 
ment inthe direct with the great changes in the 
tndirect trade, as follows: 

1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 
Direct bales 437 450 309 420. 
fudirect, millions Ibs. 100 «6-94—CiCs«GYtsé*‘L: 

We see that the export to ‘tall other coun- 
tries’? has undergove great changes, having been 
65,000,000 in the first half of 1845, falling to 
52,0UU,UUU in 1846, rising to 60,000,000 in 1347, 
snd taliing to 49,000,000 in 1848. ‘The down- 
ward tendency oi the system is here made mani- 
lest. dt was arrested in 1847 by the repeal of 
our tariff of 1842. The effect of which was to 
cause a vast influx of colton goods into this 
country 5 the 14,000,000 of yards of the first six 
mouths of 1846 beimg replaced by 49,000,000 in 
1847, making a difference of about 8,000,000 of 
pounds. ln 1848, the 49,000,000 fell to 33,000,- 
vU0. If, now, we deduct the increase in the 
trade with this country, we shall obtain the fol- 
lowivg quantities as the export to all ‘other 
countries” than the European States: 1845, 65,- 
VOU,00U ; 1846, 52,000,000 ; 1847, 61,000,000 ; 
1848, 43,000,0U0. Lhe natural tendency is tv 








* Burns’ Glance, quoted by Professor McCay. 
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have the loom to seek the plough; and there 
exists in almost every part of the world that 
exercises in that respect the power of self-gov- 
ernment a determination that it shall take ils na- 
tural and proper place. 
Tne export to France of the crop of 1847 was 
041,000 bales. In 1848 it increased to 279,000 
ies. 
a at home, the consumption has grown 
with remarkable rapidity ; and here we have ex- 
pibited in full force the beneficial eifect of the 
approximation of the plough and the loom. 


close approximation of the loom and the anvil to 
the plough and the harrow. Were the policy of 
the nation such as would enable the farmers and 
planters to obtain in their immediate neighbor- 
hood the furnaces, the forges and the rolling- 
mills, the cotton and the woollen mills, required 
to supply their wants, and to give them a market 
on the ground for their surplus food and surplus 
labor, now to so vast extent wasted, and to en- 
able them to save the labor now wasted on the 
road, and the manure now wasted on the road 
and in distant markets, the home consumption of 
cotton would probably rise to four hundred mil- 


ne 


Year. American Average for Increase 
consumption. three years. percent. 
Bales. Bales. 
1843 325.000 305,000 34 
1844 347,000 321,000 52 
1845 389 000 354,000 103 
1846 423,000 386,100 90 
1847 428.000 413,000 70 
1848 523,000 458,000 10.0 


lions within less than seven years. 


Had the tariff of 1842 been, from the first, 
adopted as the settled policy of the nation, there 
would be, al thi$ moment, in existence at least a 
hundred cotton mills, and possibly treble that 
number, more than we now have. Allowing, 
however, only one hundred and fifty, and the 
consumption of each to be but one thousand bales 
per annum, here would be a demand ior sixty 





latter. Every step in the opposite direction is a 


loss to him. 


Every where throughout the South there is an 
impression that there is an over-production of 
collon, and that it must be reduced. What 
would have been the state of affairs but for the 
vast increase of the home demand? England 
could consume no more thanshe does at present. 
Her colonies have that perfect freedom of trade 
for which the Carolinian sighs; yet their con- 
sumption diminishes, and it increases nowhere but 
where there is protection. 

The difficulty does not consist in over-produc- 
tion, but in under consumption. Let the planter 
make a market on the land for the products of 
the land—let him pursue the course that is needed 
lo give to every county in the Union its place 
where cotton, or wool, or iron ore can be con- 
verted into cloth or iron, thus making a market 
for the surplus labor and food, and saving the 
manure, and before two years shall elapse the 
demand will overtake the supply, enabling him 


The consumption has thus imereased almost 
sixty per cent. in ten years; and whereas the 


millions of cotton, accompanied every where by 
a greatly increased power of cunsumption, be- 

















advance of 1843 over the average of the three | cause of the increased value of labor and land. 


preceding years was only three quarters per| The substitutioa of the tariff of 1846 for that of 
cent., that of 1845 over the then preceding three | 1842 made during the first year a considerable 


years Was about ten per cent.; and that of the 
past year, if here correctly represented, is equal- 
ly great when compared with the three past 


market for the products of English looms; but 
the effect has been general impoverishment ; and 
while many mills have been closed, the building 


years. of others has Leen arrested, and the market for 

The change that has taken place in the last| foreign cloths has already, even in the present 
five years is most remarkadle ; and shows the | year, fallen to two-thirds of that of 1847. 
advanlage to the planter of the system that . 
tends, by diversifying the pursuits of a nation, to Calicoes, printed Calicoes, Other 
render productive its whole labor power. Year. ‘and dyed. plain. cottons, 


In 1845 the quantity consumed by the people Yards.« Yards. Yards. 
of the British i an wy was two hundred and jor-| 1545 1st 6 months of 8,803,000 7,963,000 4,509,000 


to realize abroad, for what can be spared to go 
into the general narket of the world, such prices 
as will give value to his labor and his land, 
Every where throughout the South there exists 
a desire for combination of action to diminish 
the supply, but these are weak inventions that 
can result in no advantage. They want combi- 
nation of action to increase the demand. The sup- 
ply can be diminished in one way alone, and that 
is by making a market for food ; and that can be 
done only by bringing the consumers of food to 
take their places by the side of the food and the 
cotton. Let that be done, and the power to pro- 
duce cottun will grow, while the necessity for de- 
pending on cotton will diminish ; and with each 




















ty-two millions; while that consumed by the a a onaeseds 9a'ss\'tue Peery 
people of the United States was aboutone hut-|j4.3 0 ga 19220 0UU 9'950.0U0 3996 U00 
died and seventy millions. met Sis 3% 

In 1847 the consumption of the former had| The consumption of 1848 over that of 1846, 
fallen to one hundred and forty-one millions ;_ consequent upon the change of tariff, is less than 
while of the crop grown io 1847, the consump- | (weive millions of yards, or as much as would 
tion of the Union had been two hundred aud for-) pe produced in eight mills, consuming cotton at 


ty-three millions. | the rate of two thousand bales per annum. The 
Among the most important facts is the steadi- | coiton-growers have gained these eigat ; and they 

ness of the growth of the home demand, com-| have lust a hundred and fifty that would be now 

pared with the unceasing fluctuations of the lo-) jy existence, had the tariff of 1842 been adopted 

reign one; and thence may we derive a useful | as the settled policy of the country. 

lesson as to the importance of looking moreto| ‘The power of consumption in the South, at 

our home warkets, and jess to those abroad, than | the present time, is less by one-third, solar as 


. | 
we have been accustomed to du. It is impossible | (nat power is derived from cotton, than it was 


to trace the history of the las: twenty-five years | pine years since, notwithstandiug the vast in- 
without being struck with the extraordinary re- | crease of population. The crop produced in 
yuls.ons resulling from changes ot policy on the | 1839 paid for commodities and things required 


part of the Government and the mobetary lusli- | by the planter and his hands to the exte.t- of 


tutions of Great Britain, against which no one | seventy-four millions of dollars, whereas that 


could guard, and which have, consequently, | of the present season gives a purchasing power to 





spread ruin in every part of the world counected | the extent of only filly-one millions. Had this | 


with that country, and exactly in the ratio of their | power grown only with the growth of popula- 
intercourse with her. ‘Lhe people of the Usion | tion, it would be ninety-two willions; bot it 
apres suleced most beasity sas limes pant; aud ul | ought lo grow more rapidly, and should at 
they have on this occasion escaped Comparatively | this moment far exceed one hundred millions ; 
uubarmed, the fact is due tu the increased inde-| whereas itis but filty-one millions. Wad the 
pendence that has resuited from the existence of | taritl of 1842 been adopted by the South, and 
the tariff of 1842. were we now cousuming a buodred and fiity 

lhe great coifon consumers of the world are | thousand bales mure than we now ‘are, as we 
now the people of the Union. Being only twen-| should be doing, the balance would produce 


step the planter will become a more independent 
being, enjoying more and more that real freedom 


| of trade which results from determining lor him- 
self what he will produce and where he will 


make his exchanges, instead of that bastard free- 
dom of trade which coasists in raising cotton, 
because he can raise nothing else that will sell, 
and sending it abroad when he would prefer to 
eachange it at home. 





EMANCIPATION IN Kentuckxy.— From the Louis- 
ville Courier :— 


We should like to know what particular object 
those gentlemen, who are fighting so much 
against emancipation, think the people of Ken- 
tucky had in voting in favor of the Convention. 
What great evil did the people feel pressing upon 
them to require the immense vote of 101,828 in 
favor of remodelling the Constitution. The ma- 
gistracy has never been felt as an oppression, 
the mode of appointing sheriffs is not very dis- 
astrous to the people, nor have the clerkships 
ever been felt asa serious oppression. What 
great predominant idea was before the public 
miod, if it was pot the principle of emancipa- 
tion? Scarcely @ solitary friend of the perpetua- 
tion of slavery can be tuund among 1U1,323 votes 
in favor of a Convention, and now a little knot 
of politicians in Frankfurt have taken if into 
their heads to kill emancipation by still hunting. 
They torget one most tmpurtast point—that im 
all representative governments there isa large 





ty-one millions in buuber, the.c power of cun- | more in the markets of the world by probably 
sumption is greater by filly per cent. than that of | thirty millions of dollars than we now votatu for 
the almost countiess millious of Beitish subjects ; |the whole. ‘he planter would thereby gain not 
aud their power in this respect has been imereas- | only these thirty millions, but the price of the 
ing, While that of ull the colonies of Beitain has | one hunured and filty thousand bales in the bar- 
been diminishing. Great, however, as it 1s DOW, | gain; and, in addition, he would have veen im- 
gives bul eleven pounds of Cotton per head, or | proving his jand by the cultivation of fuod to be 
au average, aller deducting that which is used tor cunsumed at home, instead of raising colton to 
viher purposes than clothing, of about thirty-five | be sent abroad. In estimating it at oue hundred 


yards of cloth to each. ‘Ibis is less than One-| and tiliy thousand bales, we feel well assured 
ball of what would be consumed, were the labor | that we ure far short of the truth. 


power of the nation rendered productive by the 


-e—— 


The growth 
of the power of consumpiion, when men are en- 
abled tu live together, combining their efforts to 





t**The New York Shipping and Commercial 
List, which is the highest authority on the subject, 
gives 607,000 bales as the American consumption 
lur 1843. Of this, 523,000 bales was delivered ww the 
factories at tue North, aud 75,600 was the esumaied 
Colsumpuon at the South aud West. This estate 


make their joit labor productive, can scarcely 


bled from 1843 to 1347, aud the prosperous 
makers of irou consumed largely of cotton. The 
lurbaces aud rolling-mulls are being closed, and 





| . ‘ 
8 probably too low. Certaimly the amount ailuwea:| the consuption of cotton is being reduced. Had 


lur Georgia is not so large as it ought w be.” 
[Professor McCay. 

_It must be borne. in mind that, by the consump. 
“ion of 1848 is meant that of the crop that com- 
inenced 19 market in September, 1847, and closed 
1u the Summer of 1848, he power of consuming 
cuollon at home was maintained during that ume by 
the effect of the famine in Europe in 1847; but since 
that une many mills have been closed, aud there is 
now no dispusition to build new ones, tor those iu 


rein aie working without profit, and frequently 
a\ @ loss, ) 


the South adopted the tariff uf 1842, the prv- 
| ducts of iron would have gone ahead still more 
rapidly, and more cotton would have been con- 
sumed, and the price of cotton would have been 
higher, enabling the planter to make ratlrvads 
on which to use the iron, and to get his cot- 
ton to market more cheaply, and thus to accu- 
| Mulate the means te improve his plantation, and 
to build mills, and thus to augment the demand 
for iron. Every step in the approximation vt 
the consumer to the producer is a gain to the 





ve estimated. ‘The consumption ot Iron deu- |} 


mass of the people who are not wedded to eiiher 
of ihe political parties, made up of politicians 
mostly, and that in whalever way this mass goes, 
it carries decision in its hands. ‘The political 
parties in Kentucky will find themselves at an 
awful discount, if they are not caretul upon this 
very question. Upon the great question of the 
perpetuation of slavery by a constitutional pro- 
vision, or tor gradual emancipation, there can 
be, and should be no mistake as tu the senti- 
ments of Kentucky. Ail attempts to binder 
discussion, to choke off tree inquiry, or to para- 
\lyse public sentiment will recui ou the heads of 
those who make the allempt. ‘Tl'he peopie of 
Kentucky know their rights and wail uaitain 
them. We should feei ourself unworthy the 
name of Kentuckian if we held a sentiment that 
we were airaid to avow or maintain. 

Let not the friends of slavery imagine fora mo. 
ment tiat they can strangle discursiou—the game 
is up, and it will be pursued. 

jeeenapeaerpe tan 

We are indevied to the courtesy of the Brazil- 
ian charge d’aflaires fur two specimens cf tea, 
green and Diack, grown im this beautitul 
country. We have submitted them to compe- 
tent judges, who join us in pronouncing very fa- 
voravly upon their quality. ‘They bid tair to ri- 
val the productions of the Celestial Empire.— 
Washington Union. 
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Britis Cotonies 1s Norte America.— The 


Union of all the British Colonies in North Ameri- 
Ca was projected by Lord Durham during his 
administration of the provincial government. He 
found it impossible, however, then todo more 
towards il than to bring about the union of the 
two Canadas, and the issue of that experiment 
is scarcely such as to encourage efforts for its ex- 
tension. Still the purpose is entertained and 
is urged upon public attention, zealously and pub- 


licly by writers both in England and in the pro- 


vinces. 

A late New Brunswick paper states that mea- 
sures are in progress to send a deputation to Eng- 
land to urge upon the government the following 
measures : 

A union of the entire British Colonies and 
Dependencies: Free trade and parental and fi- 
lial annexation between them and the Mother 
Country. 

Colonial representation in the British Ministry, 
and in Parliament. 

A wide plan of emigration of laborers and capi- 
tal; and an abolition of the obnoxious Colonial 


‘Office Policy. 


The Montreal Courier, in noticing the matter, 
declares itself in favor of all these propositions 
except that of a union of all the Colonies, which 
it believes to be impracticable. It urges also, 
the necessily of protection to the labor and pro- 
ductions of the provinces, and after quoting Mr. 
Webster on the subject, says: 

‘Our readers may take our word for it, that 
that is the most patriotic policy which protects 
native industry, and we are happy to find that 
we are not singular in our opinion. The public 
appears, at lasi to be roused to a sense of its own 
interests, and we trust that means will be taken 
to show to the statesmen of England that it is for 
her welfare to protect, in her own markets the 
produce of her Colonies.” 

Another paper, the Weekly Chronicle, urges the 
same general views in a long article of which 
the following is an extract: 

England ever has been, and ever will continue 
to be, her own best customer, aad independently 
of her foreign trade, a fostering and parental 
care of her Colonies will eventually make her a 
world within herself, embracing as she does 
every clime, soil and production, under her own 
flag. Does she want cheap bread? let her extend 
free trade in grain to the Canadas, whose capa- 
bilities are commensurate with the wants of the 
whole of the inhabitants of the British Isles. 
Does she want timber? let her continue her pre- 
ference to the North Americans, tv the exclu- 
sion of the Russian, and the want is supplied. 
Does she want sugars? let them come free from 
our East and West India Colonies, where they are 
raised by free labor, and tax to prohibition the 
slave-produced sugars of the foreigner. Does 
she want cotton? let that also come trom the free 
labor of the Hindoo, rather than from the human 
brutes of Virginia and Maryland. In short, let 
her tax all foreign productions, while she throws 
off every impost from her own subjects, from 
whatever portion of her Empire. ‘his course, 
and this alune, will render her the controling na- 
tion of the earth, while the course which is now 
threatened, will not only throw out of employ 
millions of agricultural laborers in the Parent 
Isics, but will also destroy the grain trade ot Up- 
per Canada, the timber trade of the Upper Colo- 
nies, and the sugar and cotton trade of Lidia. 
lt will also annihilate that nursery for the Brit- 
ish Navy, our Mercantile Marine, as well as 


Ke 





tional Intelligencer, under date of 6th inst., gives 
the following statement made by General Tal- 
madge atthe meeting of the Farmer’s Club of 
the American Institute, on that day, in reference 


to the Wheat and Cotton crops of the United 
States: 


He had seen it stated in the public prints that 
a farmer in Delaware took a square yard of cot- 
tor cloth, manufactured with sizing, called ** Ohio 
extra sheeting,” and weighed it. The weight was 
four ounces. He then carefully extracted the 
starch from it by washing, and, on drying and 
weighing the cloth again, he found it had lost 
184 grains. Taking this fact asa basis, Gen. T. 
carried out these statistics:  * 

The cotton crop of the United States in 1848 
was over two and a half millions of bales. Al- 
lowing the bales to average four hundred pounds 
each, and the whole crop to be: manufactured 
like the yard above specifiedy it would require 
for the sizing two millions and a half of barrels 
of flour, or over twelve millions of bushels of 
wheat. It was his impression that something 
like one half of the cotton crop is manufactured 
with sizing. Jt is said that more barrels of flour 
are used in a year for the sizing of the cotton 
manufactures at Lowell than were usually ex- 
ported in a year to Great Britain before the re- 
cent famine. It is also said that fifteen millions 
of yards of calico are annually manufactured in 
this country, which alone would require over 
two hundred thousand barrels of flour tor sizing, 
at the rate found in the yard above mentioned. 
These calculations, necessarily loose and imper- 
fect, still show in a‘striking light the benefit far- 





mers will derive from the encouragement of 
manufactures. In these calculations no account 
is taken of the large amount of the products of 
the farm required for the support of the manu- 
facturers themselves. If the farmer is desirous 
of a sure and profitable market for his produce, 
let him earnestly and efficieutly encourage the 
manufactures of his country. 





METEOROLOGICAL, 


REVIEW oF THE WEATHER FOR January, 1849: 
Philadelphia.—1p this vicinity the new year found 
the earth covered with a foot or more of snow, 
and during the first two weeks the weather was 
fair, frosty, and salubrious; the influenza, which 
was epidemic during the open weather of the 
preceding month, totally disappearing. The 
morning of the 11th was very cold, the mercury 
being 24° only above zero at sunrise, and at the 
Eastern Penitentiary it was reported at 0. We 
have not experienced so low a temperature 
since 1840, when by Peirce’s published record, 
it was 2 above zero once in Jaauary, and at zero 
once in February. 

The Delaware was closed above, but kept 
open opposite and below the cily by the ice and 
ferry boats, hence little or no interruption has 
occurred to commerce. The ice dealers were 
busy skimming the Schuylkill, and doubtiess a 





| 


good supply and of fair quality is stored. A thaw 
occurred about the midule of the month, with 
rain, spoiling the sleighing, clearing the earth of 


SR 


deg. below 0, as reported in the: papers. The 
wind here was W. by S. and a fine clear day. 

From the 4th to the 8th was fine winter weg. 
ther, thermometer ranging from 14 to 33 at sup. 
rise, and from 22 to 35 at 2k. M. Wind wes. 
terly, and fine sleighing in the country ahout us, 

On the 10th the wind was high and at N. w. 
Mercury 17 at sunrise, and 22 at2 P. M.; after 
which it fell rapidly to 14 at 6 P. M., and at jp 
P. M. was at 8 above zero. 

At sunrise on the morning of the 11th, the 
mercury was at 25 degrees only above Zero jn 
the city, and at 12 M. was at 12 degrees, byt 
rese to 17 at 2 P. M., the usual time of obser. 
ving. At Mobile the thermometer was at 22 de. 
grees above zero, which is said to be the greates| 
degree of cold experienced there in ten years, 
Ice from 10 to 15 inches thick on the Delaware 
above the city. 

On the 12th, wind still N. W. Thermometer, 
8 at sunrise, and 26 at 2 P. M. 

The 13th was overcast and thawing after the 

morning, with an E. wind. Thermometer 18 at 
sunrise, and rose to 45 at2P.M. Rained al 
day at Pittsburgh and at Cincinnati. 
From the 14th to the 17th, the wind was 
southerly, a continued thaw with some rain. 
Mercury from 37 to 44 at sunrise, and from 42 
to 49 at mid-day. 

The 18th and 19th were cold, freezing all day 
inthe shade. Wind N. W. Thermometer at 
sunrise, 2], and 16 at2 P. M. 

On the 20th the wind was due South all day, 
\hermometer 20 at sunrise, and rose to 40 at2 
P. M , 27 and 31 degrees. 

The 21st was cloudy all day. Wind N. Ther- 
mometer 33, and 37. 

Ihe 22d, 22, and 24th were frosty in the morn- 
ing, but at mid day the mercury rose to 35 46, 
ard on the 24th to 51 in the shade. 

Ono the 25th and 26th the wind was S. Ther- 
mometer 42 and 53 at sunrise, and rose to 53 
and 67 at 2 P. M. on those days. 
The 27th was a fine clear day. Wind N. W. 
Thermometer 30 and 42. 

On the 28th the wind was E. and a raw chilly 
day. Thermometer 26 and 47. 

On the 20:h the mercury was 37 at sunrise, 
and 48 at noon. Wind S. W. with some raio. 
On the 30th the thermometer was 52 at sun- 
rise, and fell to49 at2P.M. Wind N. E. in 
the evening. with a litthe snow, chiefly melting 
as it fell. 

The 31st was overcast. 
sunrise, and 30 at2 P. M. 
The mean temperature of the month was 32 
degrees, which is one degree above the average 
of this month fur the last half century, as recor- 
ded by Pierce. 

We have marked 13 days as clear and 13 as 
cloudy. Some rain fell on 5 days, and the whole 
quantity during the month, as observed at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, was three-fourths of aa 
inch. No snow fell till the evening of the 20th, 
if we excepta few flakes at twoor three dil- 
ferent times.—[North American. 





Thermometer 25 at 





JUDICIAL. 


Divorce Law in Pennsytvania.—In deciding 





snow, and leaving the grass in our public squares, | the great divorce case of Pierce Butler vs. Fanny 





placing beyond a possibility, our being able to 


which had been so nicely blanketed during the | 
severe cold, of a vernal green. 
rise took place in the Ohio, to which a freshet in | 
the Monongahela largely contributed ; the water | 
rose in the river at Cincinnati at the rate of a) 
foot an hour, and attained the depth of twenty- | 

The latter part of the month was chiefly mild | 
and pleasant, with several warm spring-like | 


‘four feet in the channel on the 16th. 


putchase the productsof the British loom. This idays, during which the blossom buds of the 


state of things carries ruin on ils front, especi- 
aliy when it is no longer a secret that it is the | 
understoud policy of the United States, to use 
every effort, for the ultimate annexation of those 
colonies to their own territory. It may be said 
that the loyalty of this portion of Her Majesty’s 
dominions, will render such a consummation im- 
possible—we sincerely hope and trust that itmay 
be so; yel, when the policy of the Home Go- 
vernment is such, that foreigners are treated 
with on more favorable terms than her own sub- 
jects, who shall answer that the aflections of her 
Colonial subjects, however desirous of being 
faithful, may not become alienated, and the re- 
sults to England’s future glory be disastrous. 





|maple rapidly swelled; 





Corron axp FiLour.—.4 Striking Tariff “Argu- 
ment.— ihe New York corresponaent of the Na- 


the upper Delaware, 

however, coutinued closed to the 27ih or 28h, | 
when it was open to Burlingtun and Bristol. | 
‘The Mussissippi aodove St. Louis is still ice- | 
bound. 

According to our daily record— 

‘The Ist was a fine winter day. Thermome- | 
ter 22 at sunrise, and 33 at 2 P. M. Wind N.W. 

The 2d was clear and cold. ‘Thermometer 20 
at sunrise and 24 at mid-day; itfellto 16 ato 
P. M., and at 10 in the evening was at 10° only | 
above zero. 

At sunrise on the 3d the mercury was at 10, 
but rose to 25 at mid-day; by a self registering 
thermometer it had fallen to 73 during the 
night. The river was closed above the city this 
morning with ice. Snowed all day at Cincinoati, 
O. At Franconia, N. H., the mercury was 20 





Kemble Buttler, Judge King of Philadelphia, lays 


A considerable | down the following doctrines : 


Ist. ‘That a wiie’s absence, with her husband’s 
previous consent, or subsequent approval, is nota 
malicious or wilful desertion within the Pennsy!l. 
vania statute. ‘hat such consent or approval is 
revocable, and the parties, by such revocation, 
are then placed in the same legal position which 
they occupied at the time of such consent or ap- 
proval. 

2u. That the reasonable cause which justifies 
a wile’s desertion must be such as would be sul- 
ficent ground of divorce. 

3d. That, according to the English decisions, 
the cruelty and indignities which would authorise 
a separation by the wife from her husband, must 
be such as would produce or tend to produce 
bodily harm. 

That the husband, able to afford his wife such 
necessaries as her education and habiiudes have 
rendered indispensable, and yet refusing to allow 
them, 1s in Pennsylvania guilty of such legal cru- 
elty as would authorise a divorce ; but the refusal! 
of mere luxuries in such a case would not sanc- 
tion a divorce. 

That a husband who maliciously inflicts upon 
his wtfe such a long and humiliating and annoy- 
ing course of insults and mortifications as must 
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toa jury upon the libel and answer curtailed by 


2 case of Bode vs the State, on appeal from the Bal- | 


Court was reversed in this particular case, on the 
exception taken that there was no proof that the 
_ party indicted under the law was a retailer of 
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—— 


legal cruelty as would authorise a divorce, al- 
though sueh course of insuit, &e., were unaccom.- 
panied by actual or threatened violence to her 


The Conrt decreed that the matter should go 


the court. 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has 
decided, in the case of Pickering vs. Shotwell, 
that a devise made to the ‘* monthly meeting of 
Friends,” isa good devise—that the monthly 
meeting, though not an incorporated associated, 
js competent to hold it, 


os 


{ 





SeLuine Spiritvous Liquors ON THESABBATH. | 
The Court of Appeals of the State of Maryland 
ave its opinion, on the 6th inst., on the question 
of the constitutionality of the law prohibiting 
the sale of spirituous liquors on Sunday, in the | 


timore City Court. The Court of Appeals, says 
the Baltimore Patriot, decided that the law was 


| swell the amount to between 20 and 23,000.— 





constitutional, but the decision of Baltimore City 


spirituous liquors. 








sum 
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Statistics, 
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Procress OF BENEVOLENCE.—That the Ame- 
rican people are not wholly engrossed by the 


total number, fifty-nine cases occurred among the 





passion for money-making, is evident from the| pital were forty-three cases, of whom twenty- 
‘three died.—N. Y¥. Com. 


rapid growth and increasing usefulness of some 
of our public religious and benevolent institu- 
tions. 
example. In 1840, its income was less than 
$118,000 ; last year it exceeded $237,000! Then 
it had no colporteurs in its employ. Now it has 
over 250 laboring in twenty-five States, and in 


Canada and Mexico, exclusive of nearly 100) in 1685 was 80,000,000 bushels. 
theological students who are occupied in its ser-| 


vice during their summer vacations. In 1840, 
the Society circulated less than 300,000 vwo- 
lumes; last year it issued about 700,000 vo- 
lumes, exclusive of tract publications. 
various works, more than 18,000,000 pages have 
been circulated gratuitously during the last eigh- 
teen months. In 1840, the Tract Magaz.ne, 
(now American Messenger,) published 8,0U0 co- 
pies. There are now 130,000 copies of it circu. 
lated. Then there was also 5U,000 copies of the 
Christian Family Almanac printed; now the 
edition for 1849 already exceeds 200.000, and 
the demand is unsupplied.—[N. Y. Jour. Com. 


Raitroaps.—We learn from the American .4l- 
manac, that there are completed in Massachusetts, 
810 miles of railroads; in other parts of New 
England, 380 miles; and that there are now in 


process of construction in New England, 1244 | 


miles of additional railroads. 

The length of railroads completed in New 
York, is 737 miles; New Jersey, 202 miles; 
Penosyivania, 9545 miles; Delaware, 16 miles; 
Maryland, 360 miies ; Virginia, 373 miles; North 
Carolina, 254 miles; South Carolina, 204 miles ; 
Georgia, 605 miles; Fiorida, 54 wiles; Alabama, 
101 miles; Mississippi, 109 miles; Kentucky, 28 
miles ; Ohio, 301 miles; Judiana, 84 miles; Mi- 
chigan, 280 miles. ‘Tvial in the United States, 
29,7034 miles. 

Tae Mackeret Fisnery.—The Gloucester 
(Mass.) Telegraph gives av interesting statement 
ol the Mackerei Fishery for the last year, from 
the returns of the Deputy Inspector. ‘ihe pro- 
duce of the fishery exceeded that of the year 
1847, or any preceding year, by 67,548 barrels— 
the whole quantity inspected being 300,130 bar- 
rels—of Which 113,093 barrels were of No. 1; 
19,979 barrels No. 2; and 107,058 b.rrels No. 
3. ‘The greatest quantity caught was by vessels 
from the port of Gloucester, amounting to 53,- 
UU0 barrels; from Province,own, 31,049; New- 
bury port, 26,204; Weilfleet, 28,219; Cohasset, 
«2,967; Hingham, 19,850; ‘Truro, 12,279; Den- 
his, 16,593; and smaller quantities by vessels 
‘fom several other ports. 


P PopuLaTion or Mitwauker.—The Milwaukee 
enttnel and Gozetle of the 23rd ult., gives the 
ae of a recent census ol the population o! 
‘al city, showing the present population to be 
15,598." tae oe 


This is an increase of upwards of 1500, during 
the last year. . 


Take the American Tract Society for} ,, 


| the army in 1685 was £750,000. 
nearly £20,000,000. The quantity of grain raised 


Of these | 


Of the population, 6,960 are Americans, 5,708 
Germans, 3,487 Irish, 135 Hollanders, 97 Scotch, 
83 Norwegians, 74 French, 34 Welch, 8 Danes, 
6 Swedes. 


CLEVELAND (Ohio:)—The value of real estate 
in this city, is $2,939,750; personal estate, $l,- 
291,631. Total, $4,231,381. The amountof tax 
levied, $58,813. 


Cotorep Peorpie 1n Puitape.pnta.—A recent 
census taken by the Society of Friends, gives the 
number of colored people in that city at 16,042; 
6,896 being males and 9,146 females, not includ- 
ing domestics in families, the penitentiaries, alms- 
houses, &c. which, the Ledger estimates will 


From 1829 to 1840 the ratio ot increase had di- 
minished from 31.23 per cent. to 27.16 per cent. 
Between 1830 and 1840, the increase of whites 
was 37.50 per cent. The mobs of 1842, it is said, 
drove away many people of color. ‘The value of 
real estate held by 315 colored persons is esti- 
mated at $531 809, with incumbrances amount- 
ing to $130,442, besides $194,318, in personal 
property. 

They have schools, 18 places of religious wor- 
ship &c , thongh it is stated that twelve hundred 
of their children are growing up in vice, without 
receiving the least education. 


CuoLera.—While the Cholera existed at Sta- 
ten Island, there were one hundred and two 
cases, fifty-two of which proved fatal. Of the 


passengers of the ship New York, of whom twen- 
ty-nine died. Among the old inmates of the hos- 


3 >> The cases of Cholera in Scotland are 
umbered at over 5,700; in England, 1,116. 


British Anmy.—The expense of maintaining 





In 1847 it was 


In 1846 it was 
260,000,000 bushels. Five hundred thousand tons 
of coal were raised in England in 1686; in 1846 
twenty millions of tons. In 1685, 10,000 tons of 
iron were manufactured. In 1846, eight nundred 
thousand. 


year about 200 cwt. were imported. It comes 
from the Indian Archipelago, and since 1840, 
27,000 cwl. have been imported. The process 
of extracting it kills the tree. However, 500,- 
000 square miles have been discovered, over 
which it is said to be very thickly spread. There 
_is, therefore, no danger that it will give out in 
our day. 





dred and eighty-nine physicians. 


increasing, uotil this year. 


have left the cily, and 114 have established them- 
selves there. Since the Revolution of February, 
the medical corps has taken a large part in the 
administration of public affairs under the Repub- 
lic ; nine doctors are members of the National 
Assembly ; one occupied the presidential chair 
on the 15th of May, and several others have 
been honured with posts of high standing. 
{ Boston Transcript. 


ExTENT oF THE GoLp Fever.— Within the last 
five weeks, 3,095 persons have actually sailed 
for California, from Northern ports ; 2,283 via 
Cape Horn; 2 via the San Juan; 215 via Vera 
Cruz; and 595 via Chagres. ‘lhousand3 more 
are cn the eve of departure, and we may safely 
predict that six months more will swell the num- 
ber of gold-huuters to 50,000. 


Deap Letrrers.—The Boston Times states that 
no fewer than nineteen thousand one hundred and 
seventeen dead letters were transmitted yester: 
day, by post, to Washington—they being those 
accumulated at the Boston Post Office during the 
last quarter of a year. 

33> There are now attending school in Mas- 
sachusetts 165,000 children, 3,656 of whom are 
under four years of age. 
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| 
Gutta Percua.—The first importation of this | 
material into England was in 1840, during which | 
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Divipenps.—The Merchants’ Magazine tor Fe- 


bruary, gives a list of the dividends recently de- 
clared in Boston, New York and Baltimore, and 
says: ** The amount of dividends of these three 


cities, payable in January, is probably not short 
of $6,500,000, and it will be remembered that 
these are the January dividends only. The New 
York companies pay some of them in almost 
every month in the year. Thus, of twenty-five 
banks, only seven pay in January, as above. In 
nearly every instance there has been an increase 
of earnings for the Jast six months of 1848 over 
the corresponding period of former years. Thus, 
seven New York banks declare $356 142, Janu- 
ary, 1849, against $320,288, January, 1848, being 
probably a larger dividend than has ever been 
earned by the institutions in any previous similar 
period.” 


The receipts of the Providence and Wor- 
cester Railroad for the year 1848, were $193,- 
844 42. and its expenses $83,889 71; showing 
the net earnings to be $109,954 71. ‘The cost 
of the road was $1,873,895 76. 


Battimore.—Numerical statement of vessels 
built at Baltimore during the years named, viz: 


Total in 1848 —69 vessels tont 14,447°44 


1847—80 12,863.06 
1846—74 11,198 54 
1845— 80 11,192.24 
1844—38 5,454.72 
1843—17 3,915.17 


[Lyford’s Price Current. 
3- >> The total number of arrivals at New 


| York from foreign ports for the year 1843 is 


3,060, of which 754 were British: the total num- 
ber of passengers, 191,909. The number of ar- 
rivals in 1847 was 3,174, the passengers 166,110. 


3L>$> The import of Cotton into Boston dur ing 
the year 1848 was 251,787 bales. 


FiLour AND Grain.—The following are the in- 
spections for the year ending Dec. 31, 1843, at 
Baltimore: 


bbls. bbis. 
Flour 627.078 25,593 
Rye Flour 5,094 65 
Corn Meal 45,451 1,044 
Do hhds. 129 


The flour and grain trade of the Middle and 
Northwestern States, this season, presents favor- 
able footings. The following statement respect- 
ing the trade of St. Louis in these articles, from 
the St. Louis Era, is an illustration. ‘lhe state- 





Statistics oF THE Mepicat Facutty tn Pa-| 30th Nov., 1848—eleven months. 
r1is—Iin a work upon the medical faculty, re-| says the Era, have been arrived at by carefully 
cently published in Paris by Mr. Domange Hu-| comparing the prices on Thursday of each week, 
bert, we find the following result: ‘There are and adopting the minimum rates : 
now practising in Paris one thousand three hun-| 4,+j¢/¢, 
In January, | Flour 374,414 bbis. 496 hf. do. $4 25 
1847, the number was 1442; in 1833, the num-| Wheat 
berof practitioners was 109), and since that) Corn 
time the progression had been the whole time | Oats 
Since the Ist of Ja-| Barley 
nuary, 1847, 56 doctors have died in Paris, 112 Rye 


{ 





ment shows the value of the flour and grain re- 
ceived at that port, from the Istof January to 
The prices, 


Rate. Value. 
$1,590,555 00 


1,4-9,676 30 


Amount. 


2,128,109 bushels 70 


652,049 28 190,073 69 
239,002 18 41,630 30 
109 ,537 45 49.271 65 

8,937 35 3,145 55 





Estimated aggregate value $3,365,282 48 

We present some statistical facts, from the 

Rochester Democrat, connected with the flour trade 

of Rochester during the season of 1848, compared 
with former years : 

13145. 18 16. 1847. 1818. 

Total bbls. 518,318 640,232 631,574 590,326 

The peculiar state of the markets in 1846 in- 

duced many to retain their stock of wheat until 

the next season, when they were thrown upon 


the markets, causing the unusual increase in 
1847. 


iL} The following is the estimated amount 
of wheat in store at different points on Lake Mi- 





chigan: 

At Chicago bushels 312,755 
Michigan City 50 0U0 
Little Fort 100,000 
Southport 200,009 
Racine 150,000 
Milwaukee 225,000 

Total amount in store 1,037,755 


Wreckine Statistics at Key West.—The 





amount of salvage decreed on wrecks at Key 
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West, during the present year, is $125,000, ex- 


penses $74,140, and the value of the vessels and 


cargces $1,282 000. 


The number of vessels that 


have struck on the reef, been lost, or brought 


into port, is 27, and 14 have come in distress, 


making a total of 41. Thirteen vessels have been 


on the reef and got off without assistance. The 
number of wrecking vessels is now increased to 
47. Their tonnage being about 1200, with nearly 
350 men composing their crews. 
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Russian AMeritca—Our Pacific Settlements :— 
Russian America, the only part of our continent 
held by the Sclavyonic race has to our Republic 
been almost an unknown land. Stillan Ameri- 
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people. 


gay place. 
which in this part of the world may be deemed 


uf sporting colored eggs, delights the children 


other way around the globe. 

The names of the days of their week have 
marched eastwardly around the world, and 
hence their Sunday is the Saturday of the Ore- 
gonians. It is curious how the same day is called, 
| and with propriety too, both Sunday and Satur- 
day, from America westward to China. Through 
the centre of the Pacific, civilization has travelled 
| westward, and hence at the Sandwich Islands, 





can is there, Mr. Moore, whose employment is | the Ladrone Islands, and the Paillipine Islands, 
to instruct the natives born of Russian parents, |the day is Saturday; while both through the 
how to build steam engines, and steam vessels | Southern Pacific, from the Society Islanis to 


for that far distant coast. 


This steam voyaging | Australia, and through the Northern 


Pacific 


will connect them with Oregon, and California, | from Russian America, through the Alentian 
and thence by our new lise with Panama, and /and Kurile Islands to China, civilization has 
thence again by the present existing line with | travelled eastward and the day is Sunday. Tnese 
Valparaiso in Chili. The western coast of Ame- | facts will always stand as eloquent historical 


rica, both North and South, will then have a 
continuous line of steamers from near Behring’s 
Straits down to near Cape Horn! though the 
eastern coast of our continent has no such con- 
tinuous line by steam. 

‘* Westward the star of Empire taks its way ;” 
and the West coast of America is destined to 


Wilness mighty things, overlooking the virgin | 


monuments ; they show that the eastern and 
western streams of civilization have overleaped 
-each other more than 6600 miles! Their expla- 
| nation to centuries yet unknown will make lucid 
|the history of the past—that great point in 
_past history when Christianity first belted the 
| globe! 


To return to Russian America. 


| 
/ 
{ 
} 
| 


The oldest 


Pacific to China, Japan, Siberia, and the Austra-| settlement on the Western coast of America, 


lian shores beyond. <A voyager entering the 
port of Archangel found there the following 
mercantile fleet. It speaks of life, of energy, 
and the speed of civilization: 


Ssieamers. 


Europe or the United States. We must learn 
more about that land. Her fleet is occupied al- 
most exclusively on those northern shores—above 
the famous 54 40, running to the Aleutian Isles, 


| 
| 


North of California is the village of Kodiak, 
containing 400 inhabitants, and situated on an 
island at the extreme North. It was founded in 





i Sisko 350 tons. 9. Promysle 80 tons. | ° began to settle the valley of the Mississippi. 
@ Alexander . 300 10. Morischold 30 | Whata coincidence! The great West entered 
3. Sitka 300 Il. Qua-p2k 80 | upon simultaneously by the Spaniards in Califor- 
4. Bichal 200 12. Nicolas, steamer 60) nia on the South, by ourselves on the Kast, and 
5. Constantine 200 horse power. by the Russians on the Northwest. These ex 
6. Ochotsk 150 13. Moore, steamer, 7 | tensive movements by the masses of mankind 
7. Chichakoff 150 horse do. to ‘replenish the earth, and subdue il,” have 
8. Polypheme 150 14 & 15. Two other small | ever been plainly under the direction of Pvovi- 


roa . _ |dence, as when the Israelites migrated from | 
This would do credit to many a proud port in| Egypt, under the guidance of the pillar of cloud | 
/by day and the pillar of fire by night. 


At the 


| present date, the Russian American Company, 
| who have the entire government of the country, 
| 


do not encourage emigration, as it tends to dis- 


to the Kurile Isles which reach to Japan, to | troy their monopoly of fur. Buta change must 


Kamschatka, and to Ochotsk in Siberia, except 
an occasional tri», to Oregon for flour, or to 
the Sandwich Islands fur sugar and other sup- 
plies. 

Sir George Simpson, Governor of the great 
northern British portion of our continent, speaks 
of the establishment of Mr. Moore, the Ameri- 
can in the employ of Russia, in terms of high 
commendation; the entire work of an engine, 
the casting, forging and finishing being finely 
cone. ‘ He is a man of superior ingenuity, and 
has taught five or six natives to do the work al- 
most as well as himself.” 

New Archangel, the capital of Russian Ame- 
rica, is situated on the Island of Sitka, which is 
separated from the main land by a narrow arm 
of the sea. Its population is about 1500, besides 
two Indian suburban villages. Smaller posts are 
stationed at many points along the coast all the 
way to the peninsusa of Alaska, and thence even 
along the chain of Aleutian Islands, which form 





| 





the natural stepping stones to Siberia. Recently 
some posts 


come with the general increase of population, 
und that boreal region will be filled with human 
life, and enjoyment) Mr. Mvore the ingenious 
American there, will have many co.paaions 
speaking his own language. 

[Newark Sentinel. 


3-37 A machine is said to have been invente | 
in Tennessee, by which a planter can pick two 
thousand pounds of cotton a day, froin his field, 
doing the work of twenty hands. The modus ope- 
randi is by horse power, and the machine is de- 
signed to gather in the upper bolls, after the 
lower have already been picked by hand. 


iL> In 1825, eight vessels engaged in the 
peari fishery in the Gulf of California, and col- 
lected about five pounds of pearls, of the united 
value of ten thousand dollars. Some of the rich- 
est pearls in the regalia of Spain are the produce 
of the fishery in the California gulf. 


iL 3> The State Library of New York has a 


have been formed on Behring’s | Collection of all the printed reports of the Uni.ed 


Straits! to protect the fur trade on the east side | States, and of every State in the Union which 


from the Schuktchi. 


These are the dwveilers on | has ever been published, except one volume of 


the western side, and once a year at the great | Kentucky Reports. Vor this they are at present 
fair at Ostroy-noye in S.beria, they purchase to- | waking a persevecing and diligent search. 


bacco and other articles, and with these they are | 
powerful competitors, every summer, with the 
Russian company, among the extreme north- 
western Indians of our continent. 

The climate of Russian America is wild for 
its latitude, like Western Europe,—in both cases 
the prevailing westerly winds from the ocean 
temper the land. No part of the coast north of 
Oregon grows wheat, but potatoes and other 
garden vegetables are abundant, eyen to Cuook’s 
Sound and Aleshka. Cattle thrive weil. The 
forests are filled with game, and the waters 
swarm with fish, especially the salmon. The 
extremity of our continent 1s destined to support 
a considerable population, though their our 





must come from Oregon. 
Our uwerthern veighbors there are a social 


3L >> The New Jersey House of Representa- 
lives, lately refused lo receive a petition asking 
for a secession from the Union. Why should 
they receive such petitions ? 


ANnoTHER Projectep RaiLtnoaD To THE Pa- 
ciric.—A new project for a railroad to the Pa- 
cific has been brought before Congress in the 
shape of a memorial from William Bayard & Co., 
of New York, who propose to construct a rail- 
road from St. Louis tu California, via the Rio 
Grande and the Gila rivers. The memorialists 
ask for a survey of the route by United States 
Engineers, and the grant of a strip of land of 
twenty-five miles on each side of the road ; they 
covenanting on their part to deposit in the trea- 
sury $0,000,000 in Government security, as a 


‘New Archangel,’ says Sir George, 
‘“* notwithstanding its isolate! position, is a very 
Much of the time of its inhabitants 
is devoted to festivity ; balls and dinners run a 
perpetual round, and are managed in a style 


extravagant.” Their Easter Holidays are espe- 
cially full of life, and then our ancient fashion 


of Sitka,—though the. custom has travelled the 


1783, just at the close of our Revolution, and as | 


guaranty for the work, which they are to com 
plete within eight years. They propose to se 
the land in small proportions to actual Settler 
at Government prices ; to build the road of heay, 
iron; to carry army and naval stores free, and 
troops and sailors at one-fourth the regular fa), 
which, they propose shall not exceed one-hai 
the rates now charged on the Panama mai! Steam. 
ers. 


SL >> The New York Mirror states that ms, 
chinery for a cotton factory is going out to Say 
Francisco. It is sent out by a New Englan, 
Company. Many who cannot work in the ming 
wiil probably find profitable employment in {hj 
factory. 


Newspapers.—A bill for the preservation oj 
newspapers has been introduced into the As,ey. 
bly of New York. It directs the clerks of x. 
veral counties to subscribe for and take, at py). 
lic expense, not exceeding two newspapers pub. 
lished in the several counties, and to Preserye 
the same among the records of the offices. 


New Live or American Streamers.—J. Brown 
E. K. Collins, E. Riggs and W.S. Wetmore tiays 
announced their intention to apply to the Legis. 
lature of New York, at the present session, for 
an act to incorporate themselves and others unde; 
the name of the ** United States Mail Steamer 














Company, New York and Liverpool Line 3” wi 
a capital of $2,000,000 for the purpose of running 
a line of steamers between New York and Liver. 
pool. 


An official census of the religious belief of the 
Irish, taken in 1835, showed that of 7,943.93) 
people, there were 6,427,712 Catholics, 852,U64 
Protestants, and 664,164 of various other sects, 
There is not a county in Ireland, in which the 
Catholics do not outnumber the Protestan\s, 
Galway has 4,702 Protestants, and 253,155 Cu. 
tholics 5 ‘Tipperary, 339,282 Catholics, and 17, 
O15 Protestants. Inu Dublin, the Catholics are 
l\uree lo one. 


There has been a temporary arrangement 
made between the New Haven and New York 
and the New Haven and Hartford Railroads, for 
a through line to Buston. The arrangewent 
commenced on Monday last, when the eight 
o’clock New Haven train, from Canal street, will 
connect with the train from Hartford to Spring- 
field and Boston. This arrangement, it is pre- 
sumed, will lead to a permanent and equitable 
connection between the two companies, by which 
the public will be accommodated.— 7ribune. 


iT > According to the message of the Presi- 
dent of Mexico to Congress, the expenses of all 
departments of the Government during the past 
year, amounted tu $16,500,0U0U, and the receipls 
to $10,000,000. 

la the 434 year of Elizabeth, (1601) a bill 
was brougut into Parliauwent to preveut men 
from ridwg in coaches, which was theu cotisi 
dered gross eflew inacy. 
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